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Tomorrow’s Rarities 


Editorial Notes 

HE LARGER PERCENTAGE of 78 

recordings, now being sold at one 
half of their original values, may well 
command several times their original list 
prices in a couple of years. The majority 
of masters, made prior to 1943, we are 
told, are not in the best of condition. 
Therefore it seems unlikely that some of 
the most valued recordings of past years 
will find their way to 33 or 45 discs, un- 
less, of course, dubbings from shellac are 
considered. The latter practise, however, 
has never been favorably regarded by lead- 
ing engineers, which is understandable 
considering some of the results obtained 
in recent years. 

Several factors contribute to the condi- 
tion of old masters. During the war the 
shortage and often poorer quality of metal 
did not always permit qualitative duplica- 
tion of stampers. One can assume that their 
usefulness was far less than the pre-war 
product. This must have placed a burden 
on all matrices, resulting in masters, moth- 
ers and stampers all being hard used. One 
is led to believe this in view of the quality 
of many pre-war sets restored to catalogues 
in recent times. Parenthetically, it might 
be observed that a great deal of so-called 
surface noise in recordings of recent 
months is traceable to worn stampers rather 
than poor record material. Though there 
is reason to believe that deterioration may 
take place while the matrices are in stor- 
age, this is not admitted by contacted com- 
pany officials. 

“Advancements in the art of reproduc- 
tion are often the reasons for not re-using 
matrices of former years,” says one com- 
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pany official. “Equipment today and rec- 
ording characteristics are different, and 
the reproduction of older recordings, es- 
pecially instrumental would not 
sound the same as when they were origin- 
One may assume, from this 


ones, 


ally released.’ 
statement, that the change, in microphone 
techniques and the alteration of the cross- 
over in the bass are deciding factors in 
the re-release of old recordings. Be that 
as it may, the conditions cited above make 
us realize that many of the great perform- 
ance of the past two decades, like so many 
or the acoustic era, are destined to be- 


come in a short time collectors’ items. 


Worn Matrices 


There can be small doubt that 
matrices are badly worn and inadequate 


many 


for good re-pressings, judging from two 
We refer RCA Victor’ 
recent releases. We reter to / ictor s 


re-issue of Schoenberg's Gurrelieder (set 


DM-127), and t f 


» Columbia's re-issue of 
Chants d’Ai vergene (set 


158). H urd 


sed by extraneous sources, these greatly 


pres- 
desired and most valued recordings were 
the catalogues, though the 
suffered from 


reinstated in 


repressings in both cases 
distortion. One can only conclude that the 
original masters were in such poor condi- 


tion that better results were no: possible. 


In its Heritage series, we are told, RCA 
similar troubles. 


Victor ran up against 
The matrices of many of the most desir- 
able and superlative musical performances 


were no 


of the great artists of the past 
longer practical for use, so compromises 
had to made. Apparently, dubbings were 
not considered, yet with the technical 
facilities of the company 


these could have been excellently achieved. 


one Suspects 
Though there are many collectors, own- 
ing old records in good condition, who 
would gladly loan them for dubbing pur- 
poses, none were approached to our know!l- 
edge. Considering the high values attach- 
ed to some of Victor’s unavailable 
ordings of the past and the fact that the 
company does not encourage dubbings to 
be made by others, it would have been 
well for Victor to have considered mak- 
ing them itself. 


Fec- 
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The original matrices of many, if not 
all, of the recordings of the great artists 
of the past made for Columbia and Bruns- 
wick are no longer available. Possibly, they 
deteriorated in storage, though many, we 
are told, were destroyed. The present en- 
terprising Columbia company is not to 
blame for these conditions. Undeniably, 
this concern would have created its own 
Heritage series had old matrices of famed 
celebrities been available. 

It is a foregone conclusion that the big 
companies will plan and realize in the 
not-too-distant future performances to re- 
place deleted items in their catalogues 
That they may be better reproduced we 
have no doubt. That there will be many 
which will not achieve or excel artistic 
excellence we also have no doubt. Artistic 
history with each succeeding generation 
is made by recordings, and this, as ovr 
friend Geraldine Farrar has said, makes 
them most precious.’ Big business, inter- 
ested primarily in exploiting the living 
artist, tends to ignore this fact. Yet lis- 
tenér appreciation, pedagogical and stu- 
dent interest, and the collectors’ urge prove 
even the best replacements cannot nullify 
continuous engrossment in the artistry of 
yesteryear. 


Imagination and Listening 


Listening to records has stimulated im- 
agination. Though realism is appreciated 
in recording, the absence of it does not 
preclude enjoyment of reproduced per- 
tormances. Recreative thought is not re- 
served tor artists, it belongs to every man. 
‘Lhe ear, aided by memory of certain audi- 
impressions finds satisfaction from 
partial reproduction of music's sound. It 
is, therefore, a personal right to help with 
one’s inner ear the reproduction of music 
by imagination, regardless of the equip- 
ment at hand. 

To return to the discussion of the 78 
rpm disc—the music listener, who has 
found keenest enjoyment from recordings 
purchased in the past two decades, should 
hesitate before disposing of his choicest 
items. In our estimation, the mass hysteria, 
evidenced among record buyers of late, 


tory 


- (Continucd n page 336) 
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IMPROVE YOUR PHONOGRAPH 








WITHOUT TEARS 


By Robert S. Lanier 


S THE LETTER quoted in_ last 
month’s “Editorial Notes” testified, 
this business of high fideilty, of variable 
reluctance pickups, wide range amplifiers, 
dual speakers, etc., has its hazards for the 
music lover, as well as its rewards. This 
clement of danger is inherent in any sys- 
tem as complex as a modern sound repro- 
ducer, when the characteristics of indivi- 
dual elements are changed in an effort to 
better the whole. 

In the commercial laboratory, changes 
in one part are followed by careful, expert 
study of the effects on the whole system, 
with such corrections as may be necessary. 
The record fan, however, when he adds a 
rew part to his phonograph, has neither 
the training nor the equipment required to 
evaluate the results in a technical manner. 
If his ear tells him that the latter state is 
worse than the former, he finds it diffi- 
cult to know whether the new part is at 
fuult, or whether, as is more likely, his 
phonograph had hidden allergies that were 
stimulated to action by the new addition. 


July, 1949 


These words of caution are not intend- 
ed to cool that ardor for better technical 
cfficiency that marks the record fan in this 
country. The technique of reproduction has 
progressed enormously in the last 15 years, 
but nearly always by improvements first 
ii one component, then in another. Im- 
proved components have been available 
separately long before they were applied to 
complete systems. Some of the finest com- 
ponents have been used little, if at all, in 
commercial phonographs. 

Under these circumstances, it was inevi- 
table and necessary that we should deve- 
lop that teeming sub-division of our cul- 
ture created by the amateur fan of sound 
reproduction. The home constructor has 
not only helped himself, by and large, to 
much finer reproduction than he could 
otherwise afford: he has also provided a 
market, and an incentive to continual re- 
finement, to the manufacturers of individ- 
ual components. 


But things can go wrong in a home or 
custom-built phonograph, sometimes to the 
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extent feelingly described by the corres- 
pondent already referred to. Most cases of 
this kind will have their individual as- 
pects that require separate diagnosis, but 
the pointing out of some general hazards 
will help the phonograph owner to take 
acvantage of improvements with the least 
clanger of unhappy results. 


The Tweeter 


In general, care must be exercised when- 
ever wide range equipment is added to an 
older phonograph. In the writer's per- 
sonal opinion, one of the most hazard- 
cus improvements is the addition of a large 
dual loudspeaker, woofer and tweeter, to 
an existing system. A tweeter is itself a 
chancy thing, because the design of a loud- 
speaker that gives smooth, reasonably peak- 
less response to say 12,000 c.p.s. is diffi- 
cult and expensive. The addition of a high- 
frequency range which is uneven, full of 
peaks and valley, with accompanying 
distortion, can make listening so unplea- 
sant that the owner is likely to stop alto- 
gether. 

In addition, the tweeter is an efficient 
unmasker of similar faults in other parts of 
the system. A tweeter with uneven res- 
ponse will bring up the scratch level un- 
bearably, and reveal previously unheard 
harmonic distortion in the rest of the 
phonograph. This does not mean that an 
extended high frequency range is not a 
good thing, because under the proper con- 
ditions it adds the bite, clarity and defini- 
tion that are necessary to really fine repro- 
duction. But do not use one of the cheaper 
tweeters, and do not use amy tweeter un- 
less the rest of the system, including motor, 
pickup, and amplifier, are of excellent de- 
sign with low distortion and smooth res- 
ponse. Tweeter trouble usually shows itself 
in a harsh quality that was not heard be- 
fore, and in tremendously increased needle 
scratch. 

A positive recommendation: there are 
several excellent eight-inch speakers on the 
market which in the writer's experience 





give more real listening pleasure than the 
12 and 15-inch dual loudspeakers, when 
edded to the small and medium-sized home 
thonographs. When installed in a proper 
box these smaller speakers give good wide 
range response that is smooth and easy to 
listen to. 


At the other end of the scale, in the bass, 
addition of a large modern speaker like- 
wise has its dangers, that go with the im- 
provement in response. Heavy rumbling 
ti0ises, repeating each revolution of the 
turntable, mean that the motor is too noisy 
to allow strong reproduction of the bass. 
The recourse is to install a good heavy- 
duty motor with low rumble, preferably 
cne of the better rim-drive motors now 
available. A good rule to follow is: get the 
best motor you can afford. 


On the Bass End 


Again, adding a good bass loudspeaker 
often means that the hum level becomes 
objectionable. This is logical, because hum 
prevention in any system is tailored to the 
particular speaker — better design than 
necessary is not economically justifiable. 
Thus, adding stronger bass in the loud- 
spcaker system often means that the ampli- 
fier and pickup must get additional treat- 
iment to reduce hum. This is a job for an 
expert serviceman, and should not be at- 
tempted by the amateur unless he has ex- 
tensive technical experience. 


Acoustic feedback, that is, the actual 
shaking of the pickup by heavy bass notes 
from the speaker, with resulting very loud 
noises, is a real hazard if a new, strong- 
bass speaker is added in the same cabinet 
with the turntable. The simplest cure is 
the use of a separate loudspeaker mount- 
ing. If separation is impossible, acoustic 
feedback can be reduced by mounting the 
whole turntable tnd pickup platform on 
springs or rubber, to insulate them from 
vibration in the cabinet. 

(Future installments: pickups, arms ampli- 
hers, etc.) 
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Turtle Dance* 


2 SOME AMERICAN INDIAN 





1 MUS IC ON REC ORD § 
li- 
t- I 


we 


y Henry Shultz 


an 
at- PART Ill on each side, but this is to be rectified 
-x- later. (For the present, therefore, it 
The Tom-Tom Records (“Songs of the would be safer to order the records 
Redmen”’ by title.) In my reviews below, I 
ual have taken the records in order, and 
tes INOTE: There are at present seven if the reader counts them off from the 
yud ten-inch records in this series, one of beginning in pairs, he will have no dif- 
ng- which [A5266-(1) /A15269-(2)] is un- ficulty in determining which songs go 
net fortunately out of print. Others are together on which records.) 
. ts to be added to the nies from time to SAN FELIPE PUEBLO: Deer, Elk, and 
time some Jémez and other Pue- ; i ; 
int- blo songs are to be issued in February, Antelope Game-Hunting Songs. Yel- 
Stic 1949. No album is furnished at pres- low-Bird, Red Fox, and Thunderbird 
the ent, although one may be supplied (male chorus) with drum. Tom-Tom 
on later. The records are numbered very No. A-5268-(1) (OP). 
rom erratically, with different numbers — San Felipe is a Keresan-speaking pueb- i 
lo on the Rio Grande some thirty miles 
rpli- * Manuel Archuleta, third from the left, writes "orth of Albuquerque. It is one of the so- 
about this dance: “I make special efforts each year called conservative pueblos, by which is 


> pa > ‘ere Tr 1 i _ x 
to take part in the Ceremonial Turtle dance, which meant that it has always made, and con- } 
is performed always only Dec. 26. Sometimes the 7 e a, . 
weather is very cold but usually it becomes warm tinues to make, strong efforts to resist 


in the afternoon. This picture was taken in mid- aculturation with the Whites. } 
afternoon and ‘you can bet yaur moccasins’ that 


we appreciated the warmth of the sun. We enjoy The Pueblo animal dances are among 
aking par : Z - °Cz e s var f ’ - . . Th 

ta ng part in the dance because it is a part of our these peoples most fascinating. I he danc- 
life and it is beautiful to see, too the songs and ‘ & ~ 

their poetry are wonderful.” ers wear costumes symbolic of the animals 
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they are representing — in this case, deer, 
elk, or antelope heads, plus other accou- 
trements. They carry sticks in the hands to 
represent the forelegs of the animals and 
observe the characteristic movements of 
the animals so closely and so accurately 
that it is almost possible to imagine that 
one sees a deer or an antelope dancing be- 
fore one’s eyes — the delicate, precise foot- 
steps, the alert toss of the head, the quick 
beauty of the bodily movements. These 
dances are, generally speaking, dances of 
placation to the spirits of the animals who 
are about to be killed in the hunt; for the 
Indian has never forgotten that man is no 
more and no less a part of nature than the 
other animals. 

The songs on this record show certain 
rhythmical characteristics which will be 
dealt with more fully in the discussion be- 
low of the Buffalo Dance Song. These 
songs, together with the Buffalo song on 
the opposite side, were the first ones rec- 
orded and published by Mr. Archuleta. 
Though the recorded sound on this disc 
is not as full as on later records, it is 
hoped that it will be restored to circula- 
tion shortly. 


SAN FELIPE PUEBLO: Buffalo Dance 
Song. Yellow-Bird, Red Fox, and 
Thunderbird (male chorus) with drum. 
Tom-Tom No. A-5269-(2) (OP). 

his song is extremely interesting for its 
slow drple time 
(marked by the drum) with a faster sec- 
tion. The faster section is made up of two 
sub-sections which, in their turn, alternate 
duple and triple rhythm almost from 
‘measure’ to “measure.” All the while 
the chorus sings in a rhythmic pattern 
whose accents do not correspond to those 
of the drum. | am extremely chary of 
reducing Indian music to our notation, but 
the rhythmic pattern of this song, if so 
reduced, might turn out to be something 
like the following: 


a] 
i 


alternation of a section ir 


Andente  Allapre 


ra N 1 p 
Chorus +4 3 te d fs é a. 
= : 27C. —— 
Drum basal nl Eesass! : 25 a 
. 2 > > > 


with innumerable variations. 


There are really “two” rhythmic pat- 
terns — one for the percussion section, 
one for the voices. The drum pattern is 
set by the requirements of the dancers 





who, however, do not always or necessari- 
ly need a rigid pattern, and the other pat- 
tern by the requirements of the poetic 
accent of the songs. 


Lest it be thought that this would be 
confusing to the dancers, let it be said at 
once that the dancers have been hearing 
this music and dancing to it from child- 
hood. It is in their blood. In some pueblos, 
notably in Zuhi and Hopi, the Kachina 
dancers also sing while they are dancing 
(this perhaps accounts for some of the 
vigorously-exhaled accents of the Zuni 
singings). In the Rio Grande pueblos, 
however, there is usually a separate chorus, 
large or small depending upon the event, 
to accompany the singers (for the large 
Corn Dances the chorus sometimes num- 
bers between one. and two hundred). 


From childhood, these people have been 
feeling the two — music and dancing — 
as an inseparable whole. It is my convic- 
tion, based on much observation and many 
conversations with Indians on the ques- 
tion, that they never really think of the 
two as distinct from each other or feel any 
disparity between the drum rhythm on 
the one hand and the melodic accent on 
the other. Hand an Indian a drum and it 
will immediately suggest singing to him. 
Many times I have sat with an Indian 
friend while he softly drummed and softly 
hummed or even sang “under his breath” 
to himself until the song he wanted came 
to him and he felt secure enough to sing 
it. This demonstrates, I believe, that the 
words for him were necessary for the 
proper performance of the song, even if 
the words were — as is frequently the 
case — nonsense syllables, or those in an- 
other language than his own, or those of 
antiquity whose meaning were long since 
lost. 


NAVAJO: Squaw Dance Songs. Male 
chorus and drum. Jonah Yazza and 
the “Squaw Night Singers” 
Tom No. A-8767 (6-91547). 


Tom- 


[Note: Indian choruses rarely have such names as 
this or indeed any names at all. Such names are 
made up for the purpose of having something to 
put on the record label.] 


The songs on this disc are different from 
those found on the Boulton-Victor and 
Candelario discs, although all the different 
songs are “Enemy Way” songs. The dif- 
ference among the three records can be 
accounted for by the various origins of 
the groups of singers in each case. (The 
The 
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eastern reader mav not realise that the 
Navajo Reservation is larger in area than 
the whole of New England). 

This Tom-Tom version uses a drum, 
which is the more usual procedure. Al- 


though there is no criterion of perfection 


in the performance, as such, of Indian 
music — which would permit one to say, 
as with our music, that Heifetz does not 
understand Mozart or that Lily Pons sings 
sharp or flat — my preference among the 
three recorded versions of the “Squaw 
Dance” songs is for the Laura Boulton 
recording in Victor Set P-49. It has mar- 
velous accoustical perspective and is the 
only one which actually sounds as if it 
might have been recorded at a real “squaw 
dance” (although it probably wasn’t). Of 
the two more readily-available versions, | 
prefer the Tom-Tom disc under present 
consideration. The performance is vigor- 
ous and quite exciting, and uses a drum, 
which the Candelario version does not. 
The latter is wildly undisciplined and un- 
rehearsed singing which, as has been 
pointed out, is no great fault, since one 
often hears Navajo music sung that way. 
(The Navajos do net have the opportuni- 
ties to get together and practice over long 
periods like the Pueblos have). The Can- 
delario disc is interesting, however, in its 
use of the voices alone for rhythmical ac- 
cent. 


NAVAJO: Yei-Be-Chai Chant. Male 
chorus and gourd rattle. Jonah Yazza 
and “Navajo Chorus Singers”. Tom- 
Tom No. A-8766 (5-91547). 


This chant has already been noticed in 
the discussion of the Victor and Candela- 
rio versions of it. As to preferences among 
the three versions, I would rate them, for 
the same general reasons, as I did the 
“Squaw Dance” songs noticed above: the 
Boulton-Victor version is superb, both as 
to recording and performance. The Tom- 
Tom version, here iconsidered, is good 
vigorous Navajo singing, and the record- 
ing captures well the exciting qualities of 
this music. The Candelario version is 
taken at a slower pace and the gourd rat- 
tle is more prominently in the foreground. 
Since the Victor disc is out of print, either 
of the other two will serve as a more-than- 
adequate reproduction of the music, with 
the palm going to Tom-Tom for a more 
stirring performance. 
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TAOS PUEBLO: Sundown Round-Dance 
Songs. Male chorus with drum. “Taos 
Pueblo Indian Chorus” 
No. A-8965 (9-11447). 


Tom-Tom 


The round dance — so-called because 
the male and female dancers, holding hands, 
dance around in a huge circle — 1s a 


social dance known in all the pueblos. 
Round dancing frequently continues all 
night, usually around a fire, and the sing- 
ers, especially in Taos, have been known 
to sing all night without repeating a song. 

This record is a particularly good ex- 
ample of the Taos style of singing. It 
shows a certain independence of the drum 
and chorus, and demonstrates forcefully 
the typical procedure of a single singer’s 
striking out with a new tune, the rest join- 
ing in as soon as they realise what it is 
to be. 





Tacs Hoop Dance by Pat Trujillo 
(Photo: C. E, Redman) 


TAOS PUEBLO: 


Hoop Dance Songs. 


Male chorus with drum and bells. 
‘Taos Indian Chorus”. 
No. A-8966 (10-11447). 


Tom-Tom 





The hoop dance is one of the most 
spectacular of all Indian dances. Though 
it is danced in nearly all the Rio Grande 
Pueblos, it, was certainly borrowed from 
the Plains tribes. It is a solo — indeed, 
a virtuoso — dance, usually danced by one 
youth, but sometimes by three or four 
simultaneously. Each dancer enters carry- 
ing anywhere from one to four hoops 
(once [| saw a dancer with six hoops) 
made of willow and possibly two feet in 
diameter. These he distributes about the 
ground as he dances, and then picks them 
up with his feet as he passes them. From 
then on, what occurs can scarcely be fol- 
low ed, even more scarcely credited, for he 
passes these hoops over and around his 
body by way of his head, his arms, his 
legs with what has always seemed to me 
nothing short of wizardry The dancer 
seems able to interlock four perfectly cir 
cular hoops, chain-like, with a necroman- 
tic geometry I have never been able to 
figure out. The important thing about the 
dance, however, is not its tricks of bravura 
(although they are certainly the “raison 
d’étre” of the dance), but the fact that it 
“is” a dance and not a magic show. For 
all the while these incredible feats of dex- 
terity in handling hoops are going on, the 
boy is dancing with the ease and style that 
can come only from complete mastery. 
Although it is perfectly true that some 
youths excel this dance, it has never 
ceased to amaze me that in any given 
pueblo it would probably have been 1m- 
ible at least up until the time of 
the war to find any youth who did not 
dance it at all. 


poss 
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The Dance Costumes 


The customing for this dances, by the 
way, usually shows Plains Indian influ- 
ence, except for the great feathered head- 
dress and circular tail-piece, which would 
impede the passage of the hoops arouid 
his_ body. 

These songs, again, show the Taos pre- 
dilection for a long descending vocal line, 
whose natural accent does not coincide 
with the inexorable drum beat. This disc, 
also, shows distinct sections as to tempo, 
as do many other Pueblo songs. The first 
section is a moderate allegro, with a de- 
cided one-two drum beat. It is followed 
by a fast section in which the rapid drum 
beat is regular but unaccented. Then fol- 
lows another allegro moderato, which is 
not quite the same as its counterpart at 
the beginning. But let not the reader be 
deceived into thinking it a regular A-B-A 


form, for the record merely happens to 
end at the end of the second slower sec- 
tion. The dance itself might continue tor 
ten or fifteen minutes longer. It will be 
clear, however, that alternation of tempi 
and also of rhythm, an early discovery in 
European music as a principle of variety, 
is also an ancient device of Indian music. 


LAGUNA PUEBLO: Harvest Dance 
Song. George Pinno, Jr., Lynn Sheya, 
and Willie Natseway, with drum, rat- 
tles, and bells. Tom-Tom No. 7-92247. 


Laguna Pueblo is the only pueblo which 
was founded in historic times. It lies about 
fifty miles west of Albuquerque in a strik- 
ing location on the side of a hill along U. 
S. Highway 66 and must have been seen 
by thousands of tourists who passed it by 
not knowing what it was, so well does its 
adobe architecture blend into the surround- 
ing terrain. It is Keres-speaking and was 
founded by dissident groups from other 
Keresan pueblos in New Mexico. 

The Harvest Song on this disc is a stun- 
ning example of Keresan music, very well 
recorded. It is sung in the sober Keresan 
fashion, which lacks the exuberance of 
Hopi or Zuni singing but which has other 

and very endearing — qualities. It shows 
wonderfully the great subtlety of rhyth- 
mic device in this people’s music: strophes 
irregular in length, and, within the strophe, 
irregular “measure.” It is almost as dif- 
ficult to “beat time” to this piece (and to 
its companion on the reverse side, the 
Corn Grinding Songs) as it would be to 
beat four-square measures to the last 
twenty pages of “Le Sacre du Printemps.” 

As a matter of fact, the analogy be- 
tween this music and that of Stravinsky is 
not too far-fetched to throw some light 
on the problem of Indian rhythms. In 
both musics you find a clear melodic pat- 
tern which, although it would lose half its 
significance if separated from its basic 
rhythmic accompaniment, nevertheless 
leads a sort of independent life of its own. 
As in “Le Sacre,’ the melodic contour 
presupposes accents which cannot fall na- 
turally into any four-square meter. Two 
solutions to this formal dilemma discov- 
ered thousands of years ago by the In- 
dians were available to Stravinsky. They 
are: (a) you make your rhythmic accom- 
paniment utterly flexible, so as to fall in 
with the natural accent of the melody, and 
thus effectually preclude all possibility of 
‘““regular” measurability; or (b) you main- 
tain a strictly “regular” rhythmic accom- 
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paniment against a melodic line whose 
pattern of accent is of an entirely dif- 
ferent order, and let your strong beats fall 
where they may. The former procedure 
is followed in this song. 


LAGUNA PUEBLO: Corn Grinding 
Songs. George Pinno, Jr., Lynn Sheya, 
and Willie Natseway, with drum, rat- 
tles, and bells. 
91247. 


Tom-Tom No. 8- 


This is another Laguna song which 
shows the same rhythmic characteristics 
as the one above. Corn grinding songs 
are usually sung by the young men loung- 
ing around where the young girls are 
grinding the corn. They are more or less 
“pleasure” songs, although not entirely 
without prayerful significance, and are 
sung to lighten the work of the young 
women. 


As I was playing this record one even- 
ing, a young San Felipe Indian dropped 
in and listened to it with me. The San 
Felipes are also Keresans and he was 
familiar with this song. He listened to it 
with the greatest concentration and pleas- 
ure — altogether as seriously and intently 
as some people fight listen, say, to Mozart. 
At times he would smile to himself with 
the deepest sort of what I took to be 
aesthetic satisfaction. 


Later we talked about this, and about 
the basic similarities of aesthetic response 
in all peoples, although the stimuli might 
be so various. 3ut “Only the Indians 
could like that kind of music,” he explain- 
ed to me, with reference to the Laguna 
song we had played. “It’s not the words; 
it’s just the kind of music it is. I couldn’t 
explain it to you. It’s just the way you 
sit and listen to all those songs over there,” 
he said, pointing to my large record col- 
lection by which he is politely bored but 
whose importance for me he _ perfectly 
understands. “Indian music is just for In- 
dians.” 


It is the same with the modern paint- 
ings I have on my walls. My Indian 
friends do not “understand” them, but they 
are perfectly ready to grant the aesthetic 
validity of these paintings for me. I have 
never heard an Indian proclaim that his 
six-year-old daughter could do better, or 
that he knows nothing about art but he 
knows what he likes — and this behavior 
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is not “only” because his manners are 
usually better than those of my less sophis- 
ticated White friends. Occasionally, in 
answer to an Indian’s question about what 
a certain painting “is,” I have attempted 
to explain that it is merely a “design” — a 
word they know — which pleased the 
artist and happens to please me also. This 
is a perfectly satisfactory answer, since 
they are thoroughly familiar with the aes- 
thetic significance of non-representational 
art, even though they may find the picture 
in question unsatisfying from their point 
of view. The point is, that Indians recog- 
nize, with far greater insight than the 
preponderance of Whites, the validity of 
more than one species of aesthetic experi- 
ences. 


SAN JUAN PUEBLO: Butterily Dance 
Song. White Leaf, Koong-Wee, Light- 
ing (male chorus) with rattles and 
bells. Tom-Tom No. A-9994 (1). 


San Juan is a large, highly aculturated 
Tewa-speaking pueblo north of Santa Fé 
along the Rio Grande River. The Spanish 
influence is strong, but the Indian songs 
and ceremonials are still preserved. The 
maker of these records, Mr. Manuel Ar- 
chuleta, is a San Juan Indian. 


This is sober Rio Grande pueblo music, 
with a highly irregular rhythmic and 
strophic pattern. The melodic contour is 
extremely subtle. The accents are marked 
almost entirely by the voices, the rattles 
and beils adjusting themselves to it rather 
than following any well-defined pattern 
of their own. The Butterfly Dance Song 
here recorded is entirely different from 
the Hopi Butterfly Dance Song recorded 
in the Candelario album (“vide supra”). 


SAN JUAN PUEBLO: Basket Dance 
Song. White Leaf, Koon-Wee, Light- 
ing (male chorus) with gourd rattle 
and bells. Tom-Tom No. A19995 (2). 


This song is designed to accompany the 
lovely Basket Dance, in which the dancers 
handle, with highly formalised gesture, 
their beautiful woven baskets, some in the 
shape of plaques. 


The song is quite similar in genre to 
the Butterfly Dance Song, noted above. 
In rhythm it is a bit more sprightly. 
although its melodic outline is quite as 
subtle and its rhythms equally as com- 
plex and fascinating. 








SAN JUAN PUEBLO: Dance of the 
Corn Maidens Song. White Leaf, 
Koong-Wee, Lighting (male chorus) 
with bells and drum. Tom-Tom No. 
A-9996 (3). 
lhis is another song typical of the best 

Tewa singing. Each strophe starts out 
with a slow “accelerando a tempo.” The 
“a tempo” parts are extremely subtle in 
rhythm. No two “measures” seem to have 
the same number of beats, beats of two, 
three, five, four, seven, and six following 
on each other's heels in headlong and 
bewildering succession; but the attentive 
listener will soon discern that this seem- 
ing rhythmic chaos falls into the most 
inflexible sort of pattern. 


SAN JUAN PUEBLO: Chant of the Buf- 
falo Dance. White Leaf, Koong-Wee, 
Lighting (male chorus) with drum 
and bells. Tom-Tom No. A-9997 (4). 


Here is another typical Tewa song, this 
one much more regular in its rhythmic 
pattern than the ones discussed above, al- 
though the melodic line is highly synco- 
pated. The song is punctuated with animal 
calls. The music is different trom the San 
Felipe (Keres) Buffalo Song on Tom-Tom 


No. A15269-(2) (OP). 


SAN JUAN PUEBLO: Song of the Rain 
Races. White Leaf, Koong-Wee, with 
Rain Calls by Lighting Man, and 
drum. Tom-Tom No. A-9998 (5). 


This is a very interesting song of a 


serious type Nearly all Pueblo dances 
are, directly or indirectly, prayers for rain. 
This song shows an interesting three-fold 


pattern, rhythmically and strophically. The 
drum has its patterns, the singers theirs, 


and the Rain-Caller his, which coincide 
with each other as to strophe but not as 
to “measure.” As in all the best Tewa 


music, one gets the feeling ot ‘infinite 
variety subordinated to rigid over-all form, 
and, psychologically, of very strong emo- 
tion under perfect control. 


SAN JUAN PUEBLO: ‘Tewa Social 
Koong-Wee, White 
Leaf, with Dance Calls by Lighting, 
and drum. Tom-Tom No. A-9999 (6). 


Dance Songs. 


These are joyous songs, with a fairly 
steady, regular drum-beat, and a_ synco- 








pated, rather floridly-decorated melodic 
line. The songs are similar in character, 
varying among themselves mainly in tempi 
and in the character of their melodic or- 
namentation. 
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+ ELDOM NOWADAY does one chance 
“upon a new, unfamiliar symphony that 
makes an immediate and authoritative im- 
pression as a work of enduring merit. 
Vaughan Williams’ “Fifth,” to a lesser 
degree his “Sixth,” and Honegger’s “Sym- 
phonie Liturgique” would fall, I believe, 
into this category, but how often do we 
find a symphony composed at least 40 
years ago, unknown in this country and 
practically never played in Europe except 
in the land of its origin, that fulfills all 
requirements? 

Nordish Polyphon, the Danish Decca 
agency, has given us a stunning recording 
of Carl Nielsen’s “Third Symphony, Opus 
27,” subtitled “Espansive,’ played by the 
Danish State Radio Symphony conducted 
by Erik Tuxen (English Decca AK24006/ 
10). Even for those familiar with the 
scope of Nielsen’s style and temperament 
this set will be a breath-taking revelation 
of the hidden riches in this composer's out- 
put. Subsequent hearings have confirmed 
the depth of this hitherto undiscovered 
lode, causing one to wonder how so pow- 
erfull a score could have failed to gain re- 
nown in the quarter century and more 
since its conception. 

As I mentioned in discussing Nielsen’s 
“Second Symphony” in the April issue, 
the Danish composer’s music stems from 
the late romantic school, Mahler's class- 
room exerting an important influence. This 
“Third Symphony,” however, for purposes 
of concise description, might be said to 
be English in character. One could point 
out the rich, sonorous orchestration of an 
Elgar, the lyric fervor of a Vaughan Wil- 
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liams, the rhythmic intensity of a Holst. 
The various elements of Nielsen’s style, 
however, are so fused into a personalized 
unity that cries of “electic’” are practically 
snuffed out. 


Add to all these cheerful considerations 


-a performance that borders on perfection, 


enregistered by an enlightened engineer 
using the best of modern equipment. Es- 
pecially noteworthy is the gorgeous quali- 
ty of the trombones in the second move- 
ment, where soprano and baritone solo 
voices are additional features in the in- 
strumental card. 

Another release originating in Denmark 
— the same orchestra but on a different 
label — is yet another version of Dvorak’s 
“E minor Symphony” (HMV_ Z7008/12), 
conducted by Nicolai Malko, a Russian 
batonist who has made Chicago his home 
in recent years. As one might expect, 
the playing is first-rate, but Malko’s inter- 
pretation fails to accent the Czechish as- 
pects of the music, which, after all, are 
its main virtue. He is straightforward and 
practical, a welcome change from some of 
the lurid readings that Hollywood-influ- 
enced conductors have given us in recent 
years. I still prefer the Szell set (Victor 
DM-469) as a periormance that thought- 
fully overlooks the “From the New World” 
subtitle and gives a full Bohemian flavor 
to the music. This new album, however, 
gets the blue ribbon for top-hole engineer- 
ing. 

Sir Thomas Beecham and his Royal 
Philharmonic are represented this month 
by two works never before available to 
us, both of which are delightful, important 
additions to the phonograph repertoire. 
Haydn’s “Symphony No. 40 in F” (HMV 
DBo823/4) finds the composer employing 
his winds with more imaginative daring 
than was his custom. This little symphony 
is certainly the equal of a number of well- 
known ones for delicious tunes and infec- 
tious rhythms. Beecham is impeccable. 

Mozczart’s “Divertimento No. 2 in D, K. 
131” (HMV DB6649/51), scored for flute, 
oboe, bassoon, 4 horns and _ strings, is 
even more rewarding than the later K. 251, 
reviewed elsewhere in this issue. It is a 
small symphonic suite in itself, endowed 
with the full range of Mozart’s inventive 
skill. Aside from unpardonable coarse- 
ness by the horn section, there is nothing 
specifically wrong with this set, yet it is 
not up to the high standard Sir Thomas 
has set for himself. It is still a set de- 
finitely worth acquiring, as the only other 
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recording, by a French ensemble, is not 
obtainable at present. 

The three-act ballet “Cinderella,” with 
choreography by Frederick Ashton and 
music by Prokofieff (written in 1941), was 
a smashing success in London this past 
season, not so much for the music as for 
the other elements, to judge by available 
reviews. At any rate, we can now evalu- 
ate the score for ourselves, as a suite from 
the ballet is now available, played by the 
Covent Garden Orchestra — in rather bet- 
ter form than usual — under Warwick 
Braithwaite (Eng. Col. DX1562/4). To 
me, the music seems very good Prokofieff, 
which is to say, witty and well made. 

Choral works such as Ireland’s “These 
Things Shall Be” are meat and potatoes 
to the choral societies of our English 
cousins. Like English cooking, however, 
they are not for international consump- 
tion. Selections from this work have been 
dutifully recorded by Barbirolli, his Halle 
Orchestra and Choir (HMV _ (C3826/7). 
After a promising start, punctuated by 
noble, ominous chords, the piece degener- 
ates into a routine choral exercise com- 
plete even to the quavery nasal tenor solo- 
ist. 

An unusual release that I recommend 
most highly for warm weather listening 
is Vaughan Williams’ music for the film 
“Scott of the Antarctic,” well played by 
Irving and the Philharmonic Orchestra 
(HMV C3834). The English master’s un- 
canny descriptive abilities lowered our 
living room temperature a good ten de- 
grees! The tragic element of Scott's fail- 
ure seeps even into the bravado of the 
pony march. One remembers that Scott’s 
reliance upon ponies rather than dogs was 
one of the. causes of his downfall. 

Haydn’s “D minor Quartet, Opus 76, 
No. 2” has been nichnamed ‘“Quinten” or 
“Fiths” because of the leaps of a fitth in 
the main theme of the tirst movement. 
In fact, to add further to the quaintness 
of appellation involved here, Percy Scholes 
tells us that the minuet is sometimes cal- 
led the “Witch Minuet.” There is a 
rumor that the spirited reading of the 
Pascal Quartet (HMV DB9351/3) was 
taken on tape in Paris and dubbed onto 
records in London. Be that as it may, the 
result is highly satisfactory, though the 
quartet itself doesn’t seem to have the 
appeal of others with the same opus num- 
ber. 

Incredible as it my seem, Mozart’s “B 
flat Piano Sonata, K. 333” has never be- 

(Continued on page 356) 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


(Continued from page 326) 


has prompted them to dispose of their 
valued 78 pressings, and this is lamen- 
table. You may never duplicate some of 
the fine performances that you sell today. 
Even though you prefer long-playing rec- 
ordings, there have been many perform- 
ances of extraordinary quality on 78 rec- 
ords that you may never experience again. 
Though it is our belief that the long-play- 
ing disc will become the most widely en- 
dorsed recording (especially in the realm 
of serious music) in time to come, this 
does not mean that machines of the future 
will not have accomodations for playing 
ing the 78s. 


Many of your older sets will undeniably 
become more treasurable through the 
years. During future times should you find 
a satisfactory substitute for some, we have 
every reason to believe you will be able 
to dispose of the older sets at a more 
equitable price than you might obtain 
now. Someday you may find it advantage- 
ous to re-record these treasured recordings 
onto tape. But at the moment, we do not 
recommend this precedure. Most of the 
cases where this has been done has resulted 
in sacrifice of range and quality, and we 
are acquainted with quite a few music 
lovers who are lamenting their haste in 
dubbing their recordings onto tape. 


Too many record buyers seem unaware 
that the greater amount of recordings can 
be classified as works of art. This fact is 
one which should be seriously considered. 
Surely, we do not need a learned French- 
man’s advice that “it is a work of art to 
collect works of art.” This should be a 
foregone conclusion with the discriminat- 
ing music listener, or else — why should 
he seek counsel from others on the quality 
of performance in recording? Sometimes, 
one wonders whether or not the machine 
age has not made too many miraculous 
items merely commonplace adventures for 
the majority. The phonograph and record- 
ings can be particularly stressed. That so 
many accept their many wonders uncon- 
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ditionally or even apathetically, there can 


be little doubt. 


Collecting recordings is not only a work 
of art, but a source of undiminishing plea- 
sure. Records are one art product that 
function in a practical and specific man- 
ner. They are not something to admire 
merely as ornaments, like ordinary or pre- 
cious objects d'art, or something to gloat 
silently over like stamps or sundry other 
collectors’ items. Like books, they serve 
a useful and rewarding purpose. 


Years ago (24 to be exact) their prac- 
ticability as a source of recurrent pleasure 
prompted us to predict their present posi- 
tion in the home as a competitive library 
to books. Though one’s admiration for 
books may induce many purchases, few if 
any books incite repetitive absorption like 
recordings. Need we quote words of learn- 
ed men on music to remind our readers 
of its enduring qualities or its most uni- 
versal acceptability? It is the one art that 
belongs to everyman, no matter his posi- 
tion in society . .. “the poor man’s Par- 
nassas”, as Emerson once said. 

Perhaps recordings have served, more 
than any other art product, to dissipate 
the collecting urge of mere possession. 
True, there are those who collect simply 
for old labels. However, the first edition 
pursuit serves the record collector less ad- 
vantageously than it does the book or the 
music-score collector. When a record is 
badly worn and no longer playable, even 
though its label is unblemished it is no 
longer a desirable or useful art product. 

The use we make of recordings and 
cheir storage is as important as any other 
collection of art. Most art objects vary in 
size and this necessitates different hous- 
ing conditions. Cast your eyes over a 
library of books and note the varying 
heights and depths of shelves. The true col- 
lector is not mainly concerned by size and 
shape, but rather by the intrinsic worth 
of an art object. He does not discard his 
valued possessions in favor of newer ones 
simply because the latter occupy less space. 
Only if the newer product provides paral- 
lel or better value does he contemplate 
replacement. So, it should be with the 
record collector. 
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Foreword 


In importing Deutsche Grammophon 
products, London Gramophone Corpora- 
tion is making available some of the finest 
recordings processed in the past decade. 
Listening to these records one realizes why 
claims have been advanced that Siemens, 
Deutsche Grammophon and Polydor (now 
one organization) were far ahead of others 
before the war in the art of reproducing 
the orchestra. It is not only a matter of 
fine reproduction, however, that recom- 
mends these discs, but also the high qual- 
ity of the manufacture, which proves that 
smooth shellac surfaces are not a product 
of the past as some would like us to be- 
lieve. An engineer of our acquaintance 
remarks about these records: “T think 
Deutsche Grammophon followed sound 
engineering principles and their executive 
staff allowed their engineers to carry out 
their wishes unconditionally.” 
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ALBENIZ (irans. Arbos): Triana from 
Iberia, Book II; and RIMSKY-KOR- 
SAKOFF: Dance of the Tumblers from 
Snégurochka; The Boston “Pops” Or- 
chestra, Arthur Fiedler, conductor. Vic- 
tor 7-inch disc 49-0437, price 95.c. 


IEDLER fails to evoke the colorful 

picture of Seville’s gypsy quarter, from 
which “Triana” derives its name, in cor- 
responding manner to the old Arbos ver- 
sion. 

The eminent Spaniard’s phrasing was 
more subtle and rhythmically varied. The 
ingenuities of the vivid orchestral color- 
ing are not pointed up in this version. 
Moreover, the conductor tends to run one 
phrase into another, thereby — slighting 
much musical detail. Perhaps the record- 
ing has something to do with the effect, 
for despite its reproductive excellence the 
gradation of dynamics are by no means 
exceptional. 

“Triana,” as Carl Van Vechten once said, 
suggests a gypsy girl dancing the “rom- 
alis,” “coiling, stamping, now slowly sinu- 
ous, now fast and fiery.” A skillful use 
of rubati is surely indicated in this music. 











Victor would do well to import for release 
in this country a new recording of the 
complete, Arbos-arranged “Iberia Suite,” 
which its French affil‘ates have issued re 
cently in Paris, played by the Lamour- 
eaux Orchestra, conducted by Pedro de 
Freitas Branco. The Spanish-born Branco 
is umreservedly praised by the French 
press. 

The picturesque dance from Rimsky 
Korsakoff's delightful opera, Snegurochka, 
is excellently played by Fiedler and_ his 


—P.H.R. 


famous orchestra 
BACH: Suites No. 1 in C and No. 4 in D; 
Boston Symphony Orchestra conducted 


by Serge Koussevitzky. RCA Victor set 
W DM-1307, five 7-inch discs, price $5.25. 


HOSE who maintain that the Boston 

Symphony Orchestra is overtrained 
can find in this set a valuable source of 
evidence, for the predominant feature ol 
this recording is not music-making but the 
almost oppressive patent-leather finish ot 
the orchestra’s execution. 

Koussevitzky’s lack of feeling for this 
stvle of Bach’s writing does not help mat- 
ters either. His rattling-off of phrases and 
his failing to impart life to various rhythms 
make the slow sections less impressive 


than usual and the fast ones as exciting as 
listening to a slightly-worn motor run 
monotonously for, say, lve minutes. 

Of the music in this album, | find only 
portions of the “Fourth Suite” to be more 
than moderately engaging. These portions 
are a wonderful fugal section in the Over- 
ture and some charming dance sections. A 
splend'd performance by the Busch Cham 
ber Players of the “Fourth Suite” and the 
more familiar “Third” (the one with “Air 
for G String’) may still be obtained in 
RCA Victor set 339. 

The recording and surfaces of the 45 
rpm. set that I heard were extremely un- 
even. The recording lacks richness and 
clarity in varying degrees; the surfaces 
range from smooth to disturbing. Many 
of the side breaks, incidentally, are poor 
(side 1 of the “First Suite” has a break 
that is atrocious); and on at least two 
sides the run-in grooves produce a noise 
that sounds like some one tearing a broad- 


cloth shirt. —C. J. L. 
BEETHOVEN: Die Geschoepfe des Pro- 


metheus—Overture and Ballet Music 
8; Dresden Philharmonic Orchestra, 
conducted by von Kempen. Deutsche 
Grammophon set DGS-1, two discs, $6. 
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BEETHOVEN composed the ballet, 
“The Creatures of Prometheus” for 
the dancer Salvatore Vigano in 1801. There 
are sixteen numbers in the ballet. If the 
sample included here is the best of the 
lot, then it’s a pity Beethoven did not have 
the foresight to destroy the score. 

Prometheus, the anthropomorphic cul- 
ture hero, teacher of the arts of life, who 
dauntlessly brought that vital element of 
civilization to the lower races, is served 
up to the accompaniment of a sort of 
bumptious country dance, envisaging fat, 
perspiring German maidens galumphing 
about the creaking stage accoutred in wilt- 
ed garlands and soiled bedsheets. 

The “Prometheus” Overture, which von 
Kempen takes, successfully enough, at a 
considerably slower pace than Weingart- 
ner, Coates or Toscanini elected, is an at- 
tractive overture in its own right. I can 
not, however, see any reason for paying 
six dollars for it when it can be obtained 
along with Toscanini’s “Leonore No. 3 
(Victor set 1098) at half the price. 


—A.W.P. 


DEBUSSY: Jeux—Poeme Danse; Sym- 
phony Orchestra of the Augusteo, Rome, 
conducted by Victor de Sabata. RCA 
Victor set WDM-1276, two 45rpm. discs, 
price $2.25. 


CA VICTOR has put all of us in their 

debt by releasing the superb H.M.V. 
recording of Debussy’s history-making 
Jeux, performed by Victor de Sabata and 
The Augusteo Orchestra. 

Almost unknown in our concert halls 
and long absent from our ballet companies’ 
repertories, “Jeux” was Debussy’s last 
complete major work for orchestra. Com- 
missioned by Diaghileff for the Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, it was ready for 
presentation with a choreography by Ni- 
jinsky in the fall of 1913. The work was 
not a popular success because the public 
misunderstood the unusual choreography. 
Another contributing factor may have been 
the premier of “Le Sacre du Printemps,” 
which was given by the Diaghileff com- 
pany during the same season as “Jeux” 
and perhaps obscured the less sensational 
Nijinsky-Debussy work. 

In the leaflet distributed with the 45 
rpm. set, there is a passage from “Ni- 
jinsky,” a book written by Romola Nijin- 
sky, the wife of the celebrated dancer and 
choreographer, that presents the story of 
the ballet’s conception. “Jeux” she writes, 
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“is another cornerstone in the evolution of 
the modern school of dancing [that] 
challenged to its deepest roots the until 
now accepted traditions of choreography. 

The dances Lin “Jeux” are] of plastic 
lyricism, athletic and youthful The 
score as well as the dances are interludes; 
all wonder, hesitation, and with no knowl- 
edge of the end. The dances present a 
parallel to emotional experiences, yet with- 
out imitating the actions of real life 
In “Jeux” three young moderns live, 
and play, through the absolute medium of 
dancing, the very and 
of the twentieth century. 


feel, 


essence emotions 


“The scene is in a garden near a tennis 
lawn, the game just concluded, and dusk 
falling. Electric lanterns shine among the 
summer foliage, and a lost ball rolls across 
the stage. A young man appears, search- 
ing for the ball. He is joined by two 
young girls. At the search is for- 
gotten and they flirt, first the youth with 
one girl, and then a change of partners, 
but this does not suit the other The 
young mai decides, rather than lose either, 


once 


to take them both. From somewhere an 
other tennis ball is thrown across the 
garden, and with a sudden scared glanc: 


they look around and run off merrily 
Here in “Jeux” 
fundamental driving force of life, but 
merely a game, as it is in the 
century.” 


. . love becomes, not the 


twentieth 


De- 


across 


In composing 
took his 
frontiers of 

tool to a 


the score for “Jeux,” 
most notable 
atonality. this mu- 

large degree, he ‘suc- 
ceeded in expressing himself with clarity, 
sensitivity, and intensity — just as he had 
in so many other works that required dif- 
ferent predominant musical techniques. He 
further succeeded in giving the world, in 
the instrumentation of 
ment of sound, a 
and emotional 
this day. 


bussy 
the 
sical 


step 
Using 


“Jeux,” a refine- 


precision of evocation 


expression unsurpassed to 


The great influence of “Jeux” and the 
other instrumental works of 
hardly be estimated, for 


Debussy can 
almost every 


composer of importance has borrowed a 
part of their magic. It is, therefore, my 
hope that (with the release of “Jeux” in 
this country) more of us will realize a 
fresh that our century is as indebted to 


Debussy as the nineteenth was to Bee 
thoven Best of all, these records might 
provoke some live performances of “Jeux” 
in our concert halls and theaters. —G. J. L. 
July, 1949 
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The KR ecoud Hunter 


Announces 
JULY RECORD SUPPLEMENT coupled with 
FREE MERCHANDISE OFFER 


This fairly comprehensive catalogue of fine imported and domestic classical records, 
with the emphasis on more recent releases, in stock for immediate delivery, with a few 
new Bargain Items appended, is subject to the Free Merchandise Offer — $5.00 in 
free records with every single new prepaid purchase for $25.00 or more. This offer 


expires on August 7, 1949, and supersedes all previously advertised free merchandise 


offers. 


NOTE: The English Decca Album section in this list is exempt from the Free 
Merchandise Offer, because it has been adjusted to provide for a 50% price 
reduction, subject to allocation by the Decca Company, in accordance with the 
provisions of its special sale (July 15 to August 31). The Decca half-price sale 
also covers all Domestic Decca Albums, except unbreakable sets and except 

Album Sets DA 700 and up. Domestic Decca Albums at half price are also 

exempt from our free merchandise offer. 

The Decea half-price sale caught us by surprise. As this advertisement goes 

to press, it is impossible to foretell which Decca Albums will actually come 

forth for sale, and in what quantities. For this reason, while we solicit half- 

price orders for Decca Albums, we would rather execute C.O.D. orders for 

Decca merchandise than prepaid or part paid orders. Listing of second, third 

and even fourth choices will undoubtedly be advisable. Also, those familiar 

with the album sections of the English and Domestic Decca catalogues will find 

it advantageous to rush their orders to us immediately, rather than await our 

list. 

The Record Hunter also announces a SECOND PRINTING OF THE NEW 
BARGAIN LIST, coupled with the same free merchandise offer as pertains to the 
new July Record Supplement. (See above). (NOTE: Under the provisions of this 
special offering, it is possible to purchase up to $60.00 or more of fine classical records 
for as little as $25.00. Readers who have not yet received this list are cordially invited 
to write for their free copy. As some items are beginning to be in short supply and 
may be sold out by the time this list reaches you, please state second choices when 
ordering.) 

Out of town visitors will find a cordial reception at THE RECORD HUNTER 
throughout the summer vacation season. Our doors are open daily, including Saturday, 
from 9 A.M. till Midnight. 


The Record Hunter 
1194 Lexington Ave. Nr. 81st Street New York 28, N. Y. 
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FREE 
ONE LONG PLAYING $4.85 RECORD 


With prepaid purchases of 5 such records (or of $24.25 or more of 


LP Records) from this list. 


The Keecord Hunter 


is pleased to announce this Special Offer of 33 1/3 r.p.m. L P Records of outstanding 


merit. (Some not available on conventional 78 r.p.m. records) 


HAYDN: Piano Sonata No. 8 in C and No. 12 in G. Lily Dumont. $4.85 
HAYDN: Trio No. 1 in G/BEETHOVEN: Trio No. 2 in E Flat. Alma Trio. $4.85 
BACH-MARCELLO: Concerto/BACH: Italian Concerto. Edith Weiss-Mann. $3.85 


RINDEMITH: Ludus Tonalis. Bruce Simonds, piano. $4.85 
SCHUMANN: Trio in D minor, Op. 63. Trio de Trieste. $5.95 
TCHAIKOWSKY: Trio in A minor, Op. 50. Kaufmann, Reher, Saidenberg. $4.85 
BARTOK: String Quartet No. 4. Guilet String Quartet. $4.85 
LISZT:: Six Grandes Etudes, after Paganini. Robert Goldsand, piano. $4.85 
PURCELL: The Gordian Knot /Abdelazer Suite. Saidenberg, cond. $4.85 
VIVALDI: Gloria Mass. Milan recording. $5.95 
MOZART: Piano Concerto in B Flat (K. 450). Foldes and Lamoureux Orch. $4.85 
PERGOLESI: La Serva Padrona (abridged). Milan recording. $5.95 
HANDEL: Violin Sonatas No. 5 in A and No. 6 in E. Scripka, violin; Rich, piano $3.85 
VILLA-LOBOS: QUARTET No. 6 in E. Stuyvesant String Quartet. $4.85 


Keyboard Music of the Baroque Period (TELEMANN, FRESCOBALDI, 


RAMEAU, etc) Edith Weiss-Mann, harpsichord. $4.85 
SAINT-SAENS: Violin Concerto in B Minor, No. 3/RAVEL: Tzigane. 

Ruggiero Ricci, violin, with Lamoureux Orchestra. $4.85 
BEETHOVEN: Scottish Songs. Richard Dyer-Bennett. $4.85 
RENAISSANCE MUSIC FOR THE LUTE. Suzanne Bloch. $3.85 


For your FREE record you are not limited to the above list, but may make your 
selection from any Long Playing catalogue. This offer is not limited tc a single free 
record for one customer, but also applies on multiples of $24.25 orders. It applies only 
to new prepaid orders and expires August 7. If you do not find enough selections on 
this list to enable you to take adventage of this offer, please write for our Long Playing 
Record List, or you may combine your order for Long Playing records with orders 
for conventional records under our free merchandise offer. (See advertisement on op- 
posite page). 


The Record Hunter 
1194 Lexington Ave. Nr. 81st Street New York 28, N. Y. 
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DEBUSSY: La Mer; The Brussels Radio 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Franz André. Capitol-Telefunken set 
ECL-80606, three discs, price $4.75. 


ERE is a performance of Debussy’s 
ever-fascinating “La Mer” that is both 
beautiful and correct. 

Franz André, a conductor whose work 
I am not familiar with, certainly knows 
what this piece is about. In contrast to so 
many conducters who perform this work, 
he apparently realizes that “La Mer” can- 
not be successfully played for emphasis 
and contrast or with personal insistence. 
He knows that “La Mer” is painting, not 
orator\ . 

Now in this kind of work one of the 
principal problems for the conductor is in 
blending and balancing tonal colors and 
weights without ever resorting to tone- 
forcing. Mr. André has met and solved 
this problem well and, what is more, has 
given the whole work shape and direction 
by maintaining the particular tempo he 
has chosen for each section. 

[It is true that much of André’s phras- 
ing is not as beautifully modelled as An- 
sermet’s (in English Decca Set EDA-88) 
and that his recording is, by today’s stand- 
ards, weak in the high frequencies and 
palpably monitored in some of the loud 
passages But when one considers the 
woolly recording of the first section of “La 
Mer’ in the Decca set and the second-rate 
orchestra with which Ansermet had to 
work his interpretativ miracles, it will 
be seen that the cheaper price of this set 
(as opposed to the Decca) makes it, dollar 
for dollar, a tough one to beat. The 
domestic Koussevitzl:y and 
the Boston Orchestra (RCA Victor set 
643) and by Rodzinski and the Cleveland 
Orchestra (Columbia set MM-531) are in- 


versions by 


ferior to either of the above sets. 

The Brussels Radio Symphony Orches- 
tra plays very well in this recording, and 
at the time these records were originally 
made (just before the war),,, I should 
judge that it was, in standards of execu- 
tion, only a peg below the finest orches- 
tras of the day. —C. J. L. 


FLOTOW: Marta — Overture; The Bos- 
ton ‘Pops” Orchestra, conducted by 
Arthur Fiedler. Victor disc 12-0919, 
price $1.25, or 7-inch disc 49-0418, price 


9c. 


HERE is a solid and impressive per- 
formance of an old 19th-century favor- 


ite, excellently recorded. I cannot say that 
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the 45 version, which had some surface 
sound, offered any advance over the 78 
one on my machine. With a well aligned 
pickup, a good shellac disc remains, in my 
estimation, a strongly competitive product 
to these crackling vinylite 45s. 


The introduction to this overture seems 
needlessly muddy but the thematic ma- 
terial of the first subject, drawn from the 
quintet in Act I, has sentimental appeal. 
A second theme, drawn from a servants’ 
chorus could have been played up more, 
but I daresay the main melody of the over- 
ture which is introduced by the horns 
holds a power for most listeners. It is a 
tune which almost anyone might be 
tempted to whistle. This is the best ver- 
sion of the overture I have heard from a 
record, with some fine playing from an 
orchestra that is tops in its field. —P.H.R. 


GOULD: Spirituals for Orchestra (5 sides) 
and Sympheny No. 2 — Quickstep (1 
side); Philharmonic-Symphony of N.Y., 
conducted by Rodzinski. Columbia set 
MM-832, three discs, price $4.00. 


A If one overlooks the title, with its 
pretentious implications of condescend- 
ing Uncle Tomism, and takes this music 
for what it is, an expertly fabricated suite 
of harmonic and rhythmic clichés dressed 
up in “American style” orchestration, it’s 
not bad listening Much of it could be 
used very successfully as background mu- 
sic for a film, or as a ballet at Radio City 
Music Hall. 


The ‘““Quickstep” tries to outdo Khacha- 
turian on his own ground — the loud-and- 
fast school, but who can write louder and 
faster than K.? Rodzinski is in his ele- 
ment. Good recording. —A.W.P. 


MOZART: Divertimento No. 11 in D 
major, K. 251; Berlin Philharmonic 
Chamber Orchestra, conducted by Hans 
von Benda. Deutsche Grammophon set 
DGS-4, three discs, price $8.50. 


T HIS charming piece, which Mozart 

composed in honor of his ssister’s 
twenty-fifth birthday, is scored for oboe, 
two horns and string quartet. his ver- 
sion employs a small string orchestra in 
place of the quartet Mozart specified, 
hardly a heinous crime, as the resultant 
ensemble is apt to be better balanced and 
more mellow, especially if the wind play- 
ers have a tendency to be boisterous. 
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The Dumbarton Oaks Chamber Orches- 
tra, conducted by Alexander Schneider, 
has recorded this same work in the orig- 
inal instrumentation of seven players (Mer- 
cury set DM--4,, reviewed in the Nov. 
1948 issue, including the sixth movement, 
“Marcia alla francese,’ which is omitted 
in the Berlin set. I prefer the crisper, 
gayer tempi of Schneider throughout. 
Benda is very lethargic in the two minuets, 
even permitting incorrect rhythmic divi- 
sion in the first. The Berlin oboist, who 
plays in the nasal Italian style, does not 
have the tone nor the assurance of Mitchell 
Milier, the Dunbarton instrumentalist. 
In a word, I plump for the Dunbarton 
Oaks set. The recording is much more 
brilliant and alive, the playing more spir- 
ited. The composer’s intentions are fol- 
lowed, and all the movements are present 


and accounted for. Moreover, it is three 
—A.W.P. 


dollars and a half cheaper. 

MOZART: Eine kleine Nachtmusik, K. 
525; Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Erick Kleiber. Capitol-Tele- 
funken set EBL-8017, two discs, $3.75. 


MOZART: Symphony in G minor, K. 
550; Concertgebouw Orchestra, conduct- 
ed by Eugen Jochum. Capitol-Tele- 
funken set ECL-8015, three discs, price 
$5.00. 


LEIBER’S PERFORMANCE of the 

“Serenade” is wholly ingratiating and 
meticulously phrased throughout. The 
opening and closing movements have a 
sparkle and swing, the “Andante” is ex- 
pressive without stress of sentiment, and 
the ‘““Menuetto” has stately grace. His is 
the Viennese approach to Mozart’s music 
—delicate yet sturdy, affectionate and 
humane, with singing lines throughout. 
Those who were troubled with Beechman’s 
slow tempo in the finale are recommended 
to hear this version of the work. 

The recording is clear in every detail 
with an intimacy conforming to the cham- 
ber characteristics of the music. As an 
old admirer of Kleiber, I welcome this 
set. 

Jochum’s treatment of the great “G 
minor” is less persuasive. While the play- 
ing is admirable for clarity and neatness, 
the reading conveys no deep convictions 
or freshness of viewpoint. His pace 
changes in the opening movement are dis- 
turbing to the music’s dramatic continuity, 
and his lack of intensity in the minuet and 
finale leaves what musical amenities there 
are in his reading unimpressive to me. 


July, 
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Moreover, the recording is lacking in es- 
sential brightness and does not better the 
several pre-war sets in domestic catalogues. 


—P.H.R. 


MOZART: Symphony No. 35 in D major 
(Haffner); Pittsburg Symphony Orches- 
tra, conducted by Fritz Reiner. Col- 
umbia album MM-836, three discs, price 
$4.00. 

E COULD have used a good record- 
ing of the “Haffner Symphony,” for 

Beecham’s (Columbia set M-399) is far 
from new and Toscanini’s (Victor set DM- 
1172) did not turn out as well as the old 
one, with the N.Y. Philharmonic (Victor 
set DM-65), which established a very high 
standard indeed. I am sorry to report 
that this Pittsburgh set does not seem to 
be it. Columbia’s engineers have served 
Reiner and his excellent instrumentalists 
in barbarous fashion, coarsening the tone 
of their ensemble beyond belief. I thought 
something must have gone awry in my 
equipment, until I played a new HMV 
disc of a Haydn symphony (similar or- 
chestration) and compared the tone qual- 
ity. Burlap and satin. 

The engineering failure is the more an- 
noying because Reiner has done a good 
job, avoiding the tenseness of a Toscanini, 
the suave urbanity of a Beecham. He 
has taken the middle road, attacking his 
subject with plenty of bite and precision, 
for a very satisfactory reading. His slow 
movement is faster than average, but does 
not sound hurried. 

As for the symphony itself, what more 
need he said? It has always been one of 
my favorites, the more amazing because 
Mozart wrote it in two weeks while busy 
with other activities. Even he was sur- 
prised how good it was when he chanced 
upon the score later on. —A.W.P. 


REGER: The Boecklin Suite, Op. 128; 
German Philharmonic Orchestra _ of 
Prague, conducted by Joseph Keilberth. 
Capitol-Telefunken set ECL 8007, three 
discs, price $5.00. 

N HIS short span of life (1873-1916) 
Reger wrote close to 200 works. Though 
a singularly gifted musician with an ex- 
traordinary degree of inward concentra- 
tion, most of his work suffered from too 
much erudition and not enough outward 
sensation. Of the several orchestral scores 
of his I have heard, his “‘Boecklin Suite” 

—four tone poems after paintings by 

Arnold Boecklin — proves’ not only the 

most immediately accessible opus, but the 
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most appealing. 30ecklin was a popular 
painter in Reger’s day and his “The Isle 
of the Dead” was as well known in Ger- 
man homes, the annotator in the set tells 
Whistler’s “Mother” in 


us, as American 


homes. 

The four Boecklin pictures which Reger 
selected to depict in music are (1) “The 
Hermit with the Violin,” (2) “‘Among the 
Play of the Waves,” (3) “The Isle of the 
Dead,” and (4) Bacchanal.” One does 
not need to know the pictures to appreci- 
ate these tone poems, the titles suggest 
almost all that is required. 

Tovey is of the opinion that Reger, in 
composing this piece, was more concerned 
with mood than with detailed description; 
and this is certainly borne out by the 
second poem which in no way conveys to 
the listener the fact that bathers and “two 
shaggy males’ occupy a prominent posi- 
tion in Boecklin’s picture. Yet in the 
first poem, knowledge that an old, bearded 
friar plays on a violin before a shrine to 
an audience of infant angels does add to 
one’s interest. The mystical Phrygian 
tonality employed by the composer in this 
poem creates a mood of archaic beauty 
which few will deny as heartfelt. 

In the “Play of Waves,” Reger writes 
in an impressionistic manner recalling De- 
bussy, but, as Tovey “the picture 
and Reger’s music illustrate play in the 
waves, as well as of the Those 
familiar with Rachmaninoff's 
“The Isle of the Dead’ will find Reger’s 
treatment of it quite different. Reger’s 
piece is shorter and has an orchestration 
of expressive clarity that produces, with 
lugubriosity than the Rachmaninoff 
opus, a true aura of mystery. The final 
poem illustrates “the various phases of Bac- 
chic frenzy.” It is a pagan dance which asks 
for no pictured clarification Tovey,, 
“Vol. IV of Essays in Musical Analysis).” 
The performance of this music impresses 
me as a sympathetic and competent one. 
The recording aided by quiet surfaces, has 
a satisfying clarity and spaciousness, 
though it is not a wide range job.—P. H. R. 


REGER: Variations and Fugues on a 
Theme of Mozart, Opus 132; Concert- 
gebow Orchestra, conducted by Eduard 
van Beinum. Deutsche Grammophon 
set DGS-2, five discs, $13.50 


says, 


waves..” 
setting of 


less 


(see 


price 


OR SOME 
the name of 


vague but insidious reason 
Max Reger (1873-1916) 
is associated by mest of us with the dead- 
liest of dry German academic music. This 
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work, too, is usually dismissed as falling 
into that category — a lengthy, parched 


technical 
classroom 


exposition of niceties, suitable 
only for demonstrations and 
to preserve the protessor’s ego. 


It is hard to believe that any one taking 
the trouble to become familiar with the 
score could hold any such grudge against 
it. From the opening theme, taken from 
the first movement of Mozart’s “A major 
Sonata” — itself a set of variations — the 
Reger work is an endless source of flow- 
ing melody spiced with countless imagina- 
tive details, the discovery of which will 
take many absorbing hearings. 


Possessors of Carl Boem’s reading (Sax- 
onian State Orch. in Victor set DM-821, 
withdrawn) are not likely to feel that it 
should be replaced. The new album has 
a slightly more resonant tone quality and 
better definition of the more complex or- 
chestral passages but hardly compares 
with the postwar Amsterdam recordings 
by Decca, such as the Bruckner “Seventh 
Symphony.” 


In the matter of interpretation, both 
men achieve commendable results. I feel, 
however, that van Beinunm has the edge. 
He pays more attention to details; his 
phrasing is more meticulous, each musical 
period receiving its due before the next 
is reached. The Amsterdam orchestral 
tone is more transparent, problems of dy- 


namics and balance having been solved 
with great care. Some of van Beinum’s 
tempi are a bit placid for my taste, but 


this hardly detracts from the over-all pic- 
ture. 


It is a shame that the music was waste- 
fully spread over five discs whese four 
would have sufficed, for a set such as this, 
which can not boast too general an ap- 
peal, might find many more friends if the 
cost were not so_ high. —A.W.P. 
RESPIGHI: Antique Danze ed Arie per 

LLiuto, Suite No. 3—Arie di Corte; Phila- 

delphia Orchestra, conducted by Eugene 

Ormandy. Columbia disc 12973-D, $1. 


ROBABLY Ottorino Respighi’s most 
enduring contributions to the literature 
the orchestra are his tasteful arrange- 
ments of 16th and 17th century airs and 
dances, which he formed into three orches- 
tral suites. The section from the 2nd suite 
entitled “The Bells of Paris” (Victor discs 
11138/9, withdrawn) has long been a fav- 
orite of mine. The “Arie di 


Ol 


Corte,” or 
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_ LATEST ‘SINGLE’ CLASSICS 


NEW TELEFUNKEN ALBUMS 


YOU'LL WANT TO HEAR 


HINDEMITH 

Mathis der Maler (Matthias the Painter) 

Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 

Conducted by the Composer 

Album ECL-2503 (three 12-inch records)—$5.00 


BRUCKNER 

Mass in E Minor 

Choir and Orchestra of the Hamburg State Opera 
Conducted by Max Thurn 

Album EEL-2504 (five 12-inch records)—$7.50 


BEETHOVEN 

Eroica Symphony No. 3 in E-flat, Op. 55 
Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam 
Conducted by Willem Mengelberg 

Album EFL-2502 (six 12-inch records)—$8.75 


ANTONIO VIVALDI 

Concerto Grosso in G-Minor, Op. 3, No. 2 
Orchestra of Maggio Musicale Fiorentino 
Conducted by Antonio Guarnieri 

Album EBL-8005 (two 12-inch records)—$3.75 


MAX REGER 

The Bécklin Suite, Op. 128 

German Philharmonic Orchestra of Prague 
Conducted by Joseph Keilberth 

Album ECL-8007 (three 12-inch records)—$5.00 


MOZART 

Symphony No. 40 in G-Minor 

Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam 
Conducted by Eugen Jochum 

Album ECL-8015 (three 12-inch records)—$5.00 


FRANZ LEHAR 

Operettas from Vienna 

Merry Widow—Count of Luxembourg—Paganini 
Album ECL-2501 (three 12-inch records)—$5.00 


DEBUSSY 

La Mer 

Brussels Radio Symphony Orchestra 

Conducted by Franz André 

Album ECL-8006 (three 12-inch records)—$5.00 


OVERTURE TO ALCESTE 

(Gluck) 

THE BERLIN PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
Under the Direction of WILHELM FURTWANGLER 
Record No. 81001—$1.25 


Prelude to DIE MEISTERSINGER 
von NURNBERG 

(Wagner) 

WILLEM MENGELBERG 

Conducting the 

CONCERTGEBOUW ORCHESTRA 

of AMSTERDAM 

Record No. 89-80036—$1.25 


PRICES DO NOT INCLUDE FEDERAL, STATE OR LOCAL TAXES 


“Court Airs,” are based on melodies col- 
lected and/or composed by Jean Baptiste 
Besard, lutenist, licentiate and doctor of 
law in the 16th century. Besard was an 
indefatiguable compiler and anthologist, 
contributing imposing tomes on medecine, 
nistory, and philosophy as well as music. 


Chis is the first domestic recording since 
the special release for N. Y. Philharmonic 
(RCA CS18872) played 
by the orchestra John Barbirolli, 
which was later placed on public sale 
(Victor 17558, withdrawn). Ormandy has 
added a harp, which I doubt very much 
was specified by Respighi, as it seems to 
cheapen the dignity of Besard’s noble mel- 
odies In spite of this, Ormandy 
well enough, avoiding the sentimentaliza- 
tion that Barbirolli favored. The record- 
ing is adequate, the surfaces reasonably 
quiet. Let us hope that some day not too 
far distant we may be favored with com- 
recordings of the three suites. They 
should have priority over another “‘Foun- 


tains of A.W.P. 


League members 


under 


does 





Rome 


RESPIGHI: Feste Romane; Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra conducted by Victor 
de Sabata. Deutsche Grammophon set 

| sides) $11.00. 


3, four discs (seven 


R ESPIGHI'S faded picture postcard of 

the Roman [estivals gets every chance 
in this recording The Berlin Philhar- 
monic’s superb playing, Victor de Sabata’s 
illuminating reading and conducting, Deuts- 
che Grammophon’s excellent recording — 
all contribute in the attempt to make liv- 
ing music out of this piece Sut “Feste 
Romane” is an obstacle that 
tine forces cannot surmount. 


even these 


Che score’s greatest point of interest to- 
day lies in its orchestration. Like a good 
sauce that tries to hide the poor quality 
food, Respighi’s orchestration 
in this piece strives to conceal the poverty 
ot the musical thought. Composing any 
orchestral work of “Feste Romane’s” 
length with just one reliable musical tool, 
however good, is a difficult task. If vou 
don't think so, just ask a few of our con- 
temporary composers. 


ot a basic 


There is a L. P. recording of the fine 
Philadelphia Orchestra performance of 
“Feste Romane” available for those who 
want to hear this work uninterrupted. The 
L. P.’s cheaper price may also be a con- 
sideration. —— a oe 








RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF: Antar, Opus 9 


(Symphonic Suite); The Cleveland Or- 
chestra, conducted by Erich Leinsdorf. 
Columbia set MM-8, four discs, price 
$3.85. 


RIGINALLY, this score was classi- 

fied as a symphony (the second by its 
composer), but since little of “that spon- 
taneous growth of musical ideas which 
has been described as the essence of the 
symphony” prevailed, Rimsky-Korsakoff 
subtitled the work “Symphonic Suite” in 
its final revision. “Antar,’ which owed 
its origin to the influence of Berlioz and 
Liszt, is a fairy-tale symphony, completely 
pictorial in purpose and effect. Its pro- 
gram is somewhat involved but hardly 
more so than Berlioz’s “Fantastic Sym- 
phony.” For a more detailed discussion, 
the interested reader is recommended to 
my review of the Monteux performance to 
be found in the May 1948 issue. 


In my previous review, I cited Monteux 
as the ideal interpreter of this music. Leins- 
dorf does not begin to approach Monteux 
in his interpretation. The playing here 
is often coarser and less vividly colorful 
and lacking in the Frenchman’s more 
rhythmic flexibility. However one may ad- 
mire Leinsdorf’s vitality, for there is a 
healty forthrightness to his performance 
and he generally gets a clean 
from his orchestra. As a recording, this 
does not supercede the Monteux one, but 
the fact that it exists in a long-playing 
version remains a_ strong point in its 
favor. One might well wish that Victor 
would issue a long-playing version of its 


own. P.H.R. 


response 


STRAUSS, Johann: Blue Danube Waltz, 
Op. 314, and Tales from the Vienna 
Woods, Op. 325; Philadelphia Orchestra 
conducted by Eugene Ormandy. Col- 
umbia set MX-315, two discs, $3.00. 


O MATTER HOW many times these 

chestnuts are recorded, there always 
seems to be a substantiail market for 
them. I am glad that the Philadelphia 
Orchestra under Eugene Ormandy 
a good account of these waltzes and that 
they have been well recorded. Because this 
orchestra (America’s greatest, I believe) 
needs in the worst way the royalty money 
that will undoubtedly accrue from the sale 
of this album, to allow it to maintain the 
lofty standards of execution and music- 
making that have delighted our ears and 
held our interest. —C. J. L. 
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Over- 


Waldmeister 


J. STRAUSS, JR: 


ture; Orcheshra of the German Opera 
House, Berlin, conducted by Walter 
Luetze. Capitol-Telefunken disc 89- 


80037, price $1.25. 
A This engaging operetta overture is a 
potpourri genial tunes from one of 
Strauss’s lesser known stage A 
pleasant change from the usual rehash of 
familiar waltzes, the overture’s high point 
is a rollicking huntsman’s tune, ever 
reminiscent of Gilbert and Sullivan. Wald- 


of 
works. 


so 


meister means “Forest Ranger,” so per- 
haps the operetta was a Viennese cousin 
of “Rose Marie.” It is also the German 
name of the herb woodruff, an integral 


ingredient of May Wine, but I hardly think 
that applies in this instance. Luetze and 
his band have just the right touch for this 
sort of music. Good recording; quiet sur- 
—A.W.P. 


Taces. 


STRAUSS: Ein Heldenleben; Concertge- 
bouw Orchestra of Amsterdam, con- 
ducted by Willelm Mengelberg. Capitol- 
Telefunken set EEL-8013, five discs, 
price $9.00. 

This set may make record history. For 
the score is dedicated to Mengelberg and 
the Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amster- 
dam, and through the long years since 
1899 its performance has been most asso- 


ciated with the conductor’s name. He has 
built up a reputation for the interpreta- 
tion of “Heldenleben” that few concert- 


eoers or even critics, are willing to con- 
cede has been approaching, much less eclip- 


sed For this reason, countless listeners 
still cling to the Mengelberg-N.Y. Phil- 
harmonic recording, made in 1929 (Victor 


set 44), despite the fact that such Strauss 
specialists as Ormandy, Rodzinski, Reiner 
and Beecham have since played the work 
under better recording conditions. With 
this issue, the conductor’s faithful fans have 
just for replacing the old set, as 
Mengelberg has remade the work under 
favorable circumstances. The record- 
dates from around 1941. 

My colleague, Irving Kolodin, 
this be the “Heldenleben”’ 
Wish hear “when Strauss and Mengel- 
memories.” It may be so, for 
here is a performance from the conductor 
and the orchestra, for whom Strauss wrote 


cause 


more 
ing 
suggests 
may most will 
to 


berg are 


the work. Moreover, this is a “Heldenleb- 
en” played with earnestness, consistent 
tonal splendor, and technical efficiency. 


hough its reproduction is most satisfying 
tor breath and power, it cannot be honest- 
ly said that it is the true equal of the 
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1948 
son side by side, proves. 

Of all the record performances of “Hel- 
denleben,” Beecham’s—in my estimation 
—is the most searching reading. There are 
subtle accents, utterances of middle voices, 
and shaded in his interpretation 
which found in Mengelberg’s. 
Beecham’s eloquence is less patent; he en- 
nobles sentiment while Mengel- 
expression like a fond 
Though Mengelberg achieves more 
intensities and often greater dra- 
emphasis, I am inclined to agree 
with the late Lawrence Gilman, who con- 
tended, that the emotion while “often 
highly exciting” is also “highly obvious.” 
But Mengelberg’s unmistakable affection 
and enthusiasm this score is a strong 
point in favor of his interpretation. Not 


recording of Beecham, as compari- 


c¢ lors 
are not 
Strauss’s 
berg indulges its 
parent. 
diverse 
matic 


for 


all listeners will be willing to admit that 
such a reading may wear thin quicker. 
And then, there is that inerasable dedica- 
tiion on Strauss’s score. It all adds up. 
—P.H.R. 

STRAUSS: Der Rosenkavalier—Walzer- 
folge Act III; The Bavarian State Or- 
chestra, conducted by Richard Strauss. 


Deutsche Grammophon disc 67729, price 
$2.50. 

STRAUSS: Salome — Dance of Salome; 
Concertgebouw Orchestra, conducted by 
Herbert von Karajan. Deutsche Gram- 
mophon disc 68126, price $2.50. 
= TRAUSS was 77 (1941) 


when he made 


the present recording of the “Rosen- 
kavalier” music. Though some of the fer- 
vor of his former days had abated, his 


uncanny abilities for outlining the breadth 
of general effects were still with him. This 
latest version of this music has a lightness 
and a rhythmic 
mellow 


volatility, and ia more 
than his performance of 
\ided by recording that has 
extraordinary clarity of detail and a 
tonal range, this performance 
delightful and can recommended un- 
reservedly to all who admire the music. 

The von Karajan “Salome s 
Dance” disappoints after the recent 
am one. 
much 


feeling 
20) years ago. 

wide 
proves most 


be 


version of 
seech- 


He tends to spread the music too 


and his use of rubati is excessive. 
It is a rather tame performance lacking 
in the barbaric intensity that Beecham 
and Reiner achieve Moreover, the re 


cording while excellent in clarity lacks th 
highs of the Beecham which 
more of the percussive instrumentation is 
heard. The date on this record is not given 


—P. H. R. 


version in 





gg? CONCERTO 


STRAVINSKY: Concerto for Two Pianos 
(1933); Scherzo a la Russe; played by 
Vronsky ana Babin, duo-pianists. Col- 
umbia set MM-837, three discs, price 
$3.95; or LP disc ML-4157, coupled with 

Music for 


Russian Two Pianos. 


A The interesting thing about this set, 
interpretatively speaking, is Vronsky and 
Babin’s ability to refine, polish, buff and 
plane Smooth 
and well-matched workmen, they make the 
music sound more ingratiiating than Ap- 
pleton and Field did in their recent Vox 
set. By the same token, however, Vrons- 
ky and Babin rather weaken the musical 
content. This work is a powerful, rugged 
piece, uncompromising in tonal values as 
well as emotional Thus, it is mis- 
placed emphasis to prettify the sounds at 
the expense of the content, as Vronsky and 
Babin do. It is excellent two-p‘ano play- 
ing that they contribute, and they have 
been well recorded, but the Vox set comes 
closer to the heart of the matter. 


down any rough surfaces. 


ones. 


To those unfamiliar with the music, it 
might be well to point out that Stravinsky 
has composed a neo-classical work which 
is a “concerto” in the same sense that 
Bach's “‘Italian Concerto” is a concerto. 
No orchestral accompaniment is present, 
and the use of the noun stems from the 
18th-century tradition . This is music that 
can take repeated hearing before the cen- 
tral plan unfolds itself, and the effort is 
worthwhile At first hearings the score 
may sound predominantly over-intellectual, 
anything but ingratiating. A few repeti- 
tions, however, should reveal the unity 
of purpose, the pronounced lyricism of 
the slow movement, and the determina- 
tion to express classic musical values in 
terms of the twentieth-century. 


By one of the more notable miscalcula- 
tions of recent recording history, Colum- 
bia has coupled this work, on the long- 
playing version, with the Vronsky and 
Babin set of arrangements from Russian 
music — the “Dance of the Tumblers,” 
Babin’s own “Russian Village,’ some slight 
Stravinsky arrangements: things like that. 
\nybody interested in the Stravinsky “Con- 
certo” would sneer at the coupling, and 
vice versa. It's like a disc with the “Great 
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Fugue” 
on the other, or Elena Gerhardt coupled 
with Frank Sinatra: optimistic, but hardly 
feasible. —H.C.S. 





BEETHOVEN: Quartet in C minor, Op. 
18, No. 4; Paganini Quartet. Victor set 
DM-1308, three discs, price $4.75. 


THE PRESENT recording was made 

in England in 1947 during the Quar- 
tet’s concert tour. It is the last recording 
made by the organization with the cetlist 
Robert Maas, who recently died. The re- 
production is more intimate than the 
American-made recordings of the Quartet, 
but not so tonally glowing. This is excel- 
lent ensemble work with plenty of ad- 
mirably clean and efficient individual play- 
ing, but the virtuosic bent of the ensemble 
makes for little depth in the opening 
movement. In the “Andantino scherzoso,” 
and curiously enough, only there, the high- 
ly-skilled playing attains a delicacy that, 
in my estimation, has not been surpassed 
by any other group. 


The Budapest performance is through- 
out the whole work more rewarding to 
my ears; and as it is available in an ex- 
cellent long-playing version, even the Pa- 
ganini’s most ardent admirers might think 
twice before buying the present set. As 
the quartet is one of Beethoven’s finest 
achievements of his early period, one right- 
fully asks for the most searching inter- 
pretation. —P. H. R. 


DE FALLA: Suite Populaire Espagnola; 
Isaac Stern (violin) and Alexander 
Zakin (piano). Columbia set MX-314, 
two discs, $3.00. 


‘THIS SUITE contains the music of six 
of the “Seven Popular Span‘sh Songs” 
transcribed for violin and piano by Koch- 
anski. While the transcription is a good 
one (in that the emotional expressivity of 
the original is virtually intact) I can never 
hear this music without thinking of Con- 
chita Supervia, whose singing of 
songs made musical history. 


these 


Isaac Stern’s playing is first-class, and 
he is well accompanied by Alexander 
Zakin. There is, by the way, a stunning 
performance of Sarasate’s trifle, “Caprice 
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Basque,” on the odd side of this album. 
The recording and surfaces are excellent. 


—C. J. L. 


MOZART: Quartet in D minor, K. 421; 
Hungarian String Quartet. Victor set 
WDM-1299, three 7-inch discs, $3.35. 


N ENGLAND, where this performance 

was recorded in 1947, the Hungarian 
String Quartet is rated as one of the fin- 
est now before the public. The playing 
of this ensemble is certainly above aver- 
age and their accuracy and refinement be- 
exceptional musicianship. One 
would have welcomed, however, finer dy- 
namic gradations on occasion, for there 
is often insufficient differentiation be- 
tween mezzo-forte and piano. In fairness 
to the plavers, this fault may lie with the 
engineers. 


speaks 


The underlying drama of pathos, which 
dominates this music, is well brought out 
in this performance (especially in the 
opening movement); though the playing 
of the slow movement is lacking in es- 
sential warmth. There one recalls the 
more ardent intensity of the Budapest 
players, realization of the febrile 
beauty of this movement remains unexcel- 
led on records. It is in the minuet, with 
its folk-song trio, and the finale, based on 
a Siciliano theme which Einstein 
derives from Gluck, that the present en 
semble retards memories of others. Such 
earnest and musicianly playing as this can- 
not fail to incite acclaim. 


W hose 


says 


The “D minor Quartet” has that intense 
personal expressiveness that characterized 
Mozart in a tragic mood. It is one of his 
most searching works in the form, a strik- 
ing example, as Hermann Abert has said, 
of his fatalism. Yet, for all its persistent- 
ly hopeless mood, the music leaves one 
with no feeling of unmitigated morbidity. 
little 
smooth-surfaced, 
tion from 


Victor’s discs are 
reproduc- 


betters the 


“doughnut” 
though the 
them in no way 
shellac pressings of H.M.V. Played on 
the Victor equipment, the discs slipped 
enough to make us resort to manual play- 
ing. —P.H.R. 


MOZART: Milan Quartets — Nos. 1 to 
4, in B flat major, in C major, in A 
major, in E flat major, K., Anh. 210 to 
213; Dessauer Quartet. Deutsche Gram- 
mophon set DGS-5,, four discs, price 
$11.00. 

INSTEIN includes no mention of these 
works in his book on Mozart. In his 
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revision of the Koechel catalogue he places 
them in the appendix, where he expresses 
some doubts on their authenticity, at the 
same time quoting Saint Foix who accepts 
them unconditionally. It is generally as- 
sumed that Mozart wrote these quartets 
in Italy around 1773 (in his 17th year), 
though the A major may have been com- 
posed some years later (possibly at Paris). 
No original manuscripts exist; only copied 


ones are available (in the Berlin State 
Library). 
In the accepted catalogue of Mozart’s 


works, there are a number of early quar- 
tets, composed around the same period as 
these, which are more extensive in form 


and treatment of thematic material. It 
would be interesting to know the true 
history of these present scores. Their 


thematic simplicity and their generally un- 
adventuresome music for 
diversion. Certainly, the composer was not 
creating seriously and it is possible he did 
not wish them published. While there is 


spirit suggest 


a charm of youthful naiveté in these 
works, there are few hints of the more 
purposeful Mozart. Each quartet takes 


one record, and as the pressings are ar- 
ranged in this way each disc must be play- 
ed individually. Perhaps, this is best, for 
it is my belief that their programming as 
a unit would not sustain interest. As an 
opening number to a chamber concert, 
any one of the four might be more ac- 
ceptable. The A major Quartet has only 
two movements, while the others have 
three. Only in the “C major” is found 
a true slow movement, the others have 
minuets marked “poco andante.” 


The Dessauer Quartet plays with polish 
and refinement and their ensemble work 
throughout is praiseworthy. The record- 
ing is excellent. —P.H.R. 


MOZART: Quintet in C minor, K. 406; 
The Budapest String Quartet, with Mil- 
ton Katims (viola). Columbia set MM- 
830, three discs, price $4.00, or Micro- 
groove disc ML 4143, price $4.85 (cou- 
pled with Quintet in D major, K. 593). 


HE MICROGROOVE DISC is re- 

commended because the repressing of 
the same ensemble’s performance of the 
fine ‘““D major Quintet” is better repro- 
duced than the original 78 version. Col- 
umbia seems most successful in its cham- 
ber music long-playing recordings, the pro- 
blem of reducing an over-resonant top in 
orchestral works to clarify better the mid- 
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dle is encountered. Certainly, both 


these works are more richly resonant and 


not 
their l.p. versions. 
minor Quintet” is an arrange- 


’ 


realistic in 
yo) 

ment for strings of the “Serenade, K. 383, 
clarinets, horns and 

While there some 
who consider the original form preferable, 
one unfamiliar with it would be unlikely 
to suspect the string version could be bet- 
tered has been classified by 
several writers as a minor work, but care- 


oboes, 


written tor 


bassoons in pairs are 


This opus 


ful and repeated listening reveals a more 
mature purpose than in the preceding “Ser- 


enade, K. 361 (reviewed last month). 
[here is a meditative quality to both the 
opening movement and the “adagio,” while 
the minuet owns some striking contra 
puntal ingenuities; and the finale (in vari- 





atio has a seriousness of purpose 
in « sition to the same movement in 
“K. 261 Though it will be admitted that 
the “D major Quintet,” written three years 
iter, has more substance and greater ap- 
veal, | el certain that this recording ot 
e “*( nor” is going to occupy a special 
ni y affections. The opening move 
ent of the “C minor” is deceptive on 
irst acquaintance, but subsequent hear- 
ings revea Einstein says it points 
( iy to Mozart’s “Piano Concerto in 
C minor is well as to Beethoven's Fifth 
Symphony Mozart's development sec- 
‘ ly employs Beethoven's funda- 

I i ythm.” 
ive nothing but admiration for the 
I Katims performance of this mu- 
it i ot breadth ot phrasing, ex- 
pressive delicacy of line where indicated, 


P.H.R. 





DEBUSSY: Cinq poémes de Charles 

Baudelaire; Jennie Tourel (mezzo-so 
no) and Erich Itor Kahn (piano). 
tbia MM-828, three discs, $4.00. Or 
icrogroove disc ML-4158, $4.85, coup- 
led with A French Song Recital: Adieu 
Arabe, Op. 21, no. 4 (Bizet); 
a Paris (Poulenc); Romance de 
létoile (Chabrier); d’un jour, 
Op. 21 (Fauré); Vocalise—Etude (Ra- 
vel); Si mes avaient des ailes 
(Hahn); Air vif (Poulenc); Le Chapel- 
veux (Satie); Jennie 








de l'hotesse 
\ Oyare 


Poeme 


vers 


ier (Satie); Je te 





and George 


Tourel 
Reeves 


(mezzo-soprano) 
(piano). 


THE FIVE BAUDELAIRE | songs 

(1890) mark the turning of Debussy’s 
mature style. In setting these character- 
istic poems from the poet’s “Fleurs de 
Mal” the young composer struck into new 


paths in which he was not as yet alto- 
gether at home. Baudelaire is a heady 
and not easily assimilated poet — the all- 


pervading sensuousness of his verses gen- 
erally sufficient unto itself, hardly 
calling for musical setting. Still the qualities 
Debussy had found in himself were enough 
akin to those of the poet,, apparently, to 


seems 


make these scttings inevitable. There is 
much in them to admire, but they leave 
the impression rather of detail than of a 


complete and indivisible whole. They are 
not easy to sing, and are not often 
attempted. Only “Le Jet d'eau” seems 
to have been recorded before, by 


too 


Maggie 


leyte in her first Grammophone Shop set, 
and by the late, great Claire Croiza 
(French Columbia LFX 109, withdrawn). 


Miss Tourel shows fine musicianship and 
intelligence in her delivery of text and mu- 





sic, but | feel that she, like Debussy, is 
bestowing a great deal of care upon the 
songs. It is hardiy her fault that they do 


not take fire, and she rates our enthusias- 
tic thanks for giving us this opportunity 
to study them. 


The Recital is in the strongest possible 
contrast both with its companion and with 
itself. None of the 


songs 1s of great im- 
portance, yet each makes itself welcome. 
The Bizet enjoys considerable poularity 
nowadays, perhaps because singers like to 
perform the grateful “‘coloratura” passage 
at the end. The Poulenc songs are minor 
enough, yet charming, and the Chabrier 


needs only such a performance to make it 
effective. In the little Fauré cycle one 
might wish the singer had caressed the 
words rather than pointing them up so 


caretully, but she has a fine “legato.” The 
Ravel is more often heard as an instru- 
mental piece, but it is good to have it 


vocalized the thrice-familiar 


Hahn I feel that the lady has built a little 


so né¢ atly . In 


too impressively — the song is graceful 
but not that important. Little could be 
desired in the Satie trifles beyond what 


she delivers. 

\ word ot is due the two excel- 
lent Heard in the long-playing 
version, the recording of voice and piano 
is very good. There is some surface crack- 


—P.L.M. 


praise 
pianists. 


ling, but this is only occasional. 
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DOWLAND: Shall I Sue?, Now Cease 
My Wandering Eyes, Flow My Tears; 
Aksel Schiotz, tenor, and Jvette Gorki 
Schmidt, guitar. RCA Victor 45 rpm. 
disc 49-9406, price $.95. 

HOUGH Aksel Schiotz’s lean style and 

lovely singing are extremely persua- 
sive in this music, they can not make two 
of these madrigals sound muically inter- 
esting to me. “Shall I ” however, 
has an affecting melody that enhances the 
sweet sadness of the text. The guitar ac- 


Sue?, 


companiments are sensitively played by 
Jvette Gorki Schmidt. 

The sound of this RCA Victor “doily 
type” record lacks the richness and full- 
ness of the original HMV release. The 
“Flow My Tears” side of the record is 
afflicted with a surface that sounds like 
corn popping C.J 


LATIN1IAMERICAN SONGS: De Hand- 
some Man; Ugly Woman; Casinha Pe- 
quenina; Vidalita; La Llornoa; Folga 
Négo!; Céco do Norte; Mourning Song. 
De Paur’s Infantry Chorus, conducted 
by Leonard de Paur. Columbia MM-831, 

three discs, $4.00. 

HE DE PAUR CHORUS is some- 
thing of an American equivalent of 
the Don Cossacks, and the present set of 
arrangements abounds in the kind of ef- 


fects in which Mr. Jaroff's singers take 
such delight. There are also some novel- 
ties. In my own experience this is the 
first time I have come on Calypsos in 
choral arrangements. It can be said that 
they tome through clearly and without 


loss of humor, though of course the primi- 
tiveness characteristic of native 
not here. “Ugly Woman,” an old 
friend (as recorded by Sir Lancelot in a 
Keynote album) is a choice enough morsel 
to justify its being newly served up for a 
larger public. In the South American 
encounter familiar “pizzicato” 
accompaniment effects, and falsetto 
singing distinctly “a la Russe.” Indeed 
one or two of the melodies might rather 
easily be mistaken for Slavonic out pour- 
ings. Through them all, whether sustain- 
ed, spirited or sternly indignant (as in the 
rather gripping “Folga Négo!”) the sing- 
ing has fine spirit and admirable precision. 
Several excellent solo voices are featured, 
notably that of Charles Holland. The 
recording is very strong and expansive. 


periorm- 


ers is 


songs we 


some 


—P.L.M. 
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MOZART: Variations on Ah, vous dirai- 
je, maman, K. 265. Lily Pons (soprano) 
with Columbia Concert Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Andre Kostelanetz. Columbia 
disc 7275D, $1.00. 

ONSIDERABLE CONFUSION sur- 

rounds this title. It that Mo- 
zart Once wrote a set of variations for 
piano on a very familiar little French 
tune. Then came Adolphe Adam, who 
took Mozart’s variations, and incorporated 
them, using considerable imagination of 
his own, into a trio in his opera “Le 

Toréador.” The next step is not clear, 

but somehow the trio became a “bravura” 

solo, beloved of light sopranos, frequent- 
ly sung in concert and often introduced 
into the lesson scene in Rossini’s “Barber 
of Seville.” As if this were not enough, 
Frieda Hempel fitted it into her celebrated 


seems 


performance of “The Daughter of the 
Regiment” and her wonderfully brilliant 


Victor recording was at one time actually 


labeled as variations on an air from that 
opera. Galli-Curci also made a popular 
record of Adam’s variations (which had 
traveled some distance from Mozart) and 


in later days Miliza Korjus did very well 
by it. And now be it is said that Miss Pons 
does “not” sing the Adam piece at all, but 
a new back-to-Mozart arrangement made 
for her by Frank LaForge. She sings the 
little air (for some reason) in English, and 
then embarcks on a set of roulades mostly 


quite unknown to Hempel, Galli-Curci 
and Korjus. And, although she is excel 
lent voice, her “coloratura” is very much 
too fluttery to set up any very serious 


competition for those accomplished ladies. 
The recording ot and 
spacious and, up to nearly the end, clear. 


—P.L.M. 
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MY ENCORES: Si tu le veux (Koech- 
lin); Le Nelumbo (Moret); C’est mon 
ami (arr. Christ); Cancion Gitana: EF! 
Mercao de las Esclaves (arr. Sandoval); 
Polo (Nin); The Bird (Duke); Dos 
Cantares Populares (Obradors); Carry 
Me back to old Virginny (Bland); Think 
on Me (Scott); Bidu Sayao (soprano) 
and Milne Charnley (piano). Columbia 
MM-833, four 10-inch discs, $4.00. 


T MUST BE said for Miss Sayao that 
her encores are less obvious than some. 
Indeed there is very little on the above 
list that would be called worn or hack- 
neyed. The attractive littke Koechlin song 
(once recorded by Emma Eames) is per- 
a little too emphatically, but it 
is good to hear it again. It shares a side 
with the Moret, in which the soprano’s 
voice floats very beautifully indeed. “C’est 
mon ami” (well-known in the Muzio rec- 
ording) is set down as a folksong, al- 
though its melody is generally attributed 
to Marie Antoinette. It may be enough 


haps done 


to recall that this gracious lady was a 
pupil as well as a patroness of Gluck to 
true origin of this lovely and 
nelodic line. Che poem, in- 
cidentally, is the same pastoral verse that 
inspired the once very familiar “Florian’s 
Song” of Godard In the Hispanic songs 
of course Miss Sayao is most at home, 
and here her 


suggest th 


aristocratic 


tyie recalls that of Lucrezia 
Bori. The John Duke piece is new to me, 
and I suspect it may have been written 
for Miss Sayao. It is effective, and she 
sings it well if without making very clear 
just what the words are all about. “Carry 
me back” is sung with taste if hardly with 
illusion, and “Think on Me” with obvious 
affection [his last song, it is amusing 
to remember, is from the pen of Lady 
John Scott, the same pen that produced 
“Annie Laurie.” On the whole the voice 
is excellently recorded throughout the set, 
though | noted a slight edge on the final 
side. The piano is rather thin and con- 
stricted in tone. Would it be too much 
to ask that the texts be given with such 


—P.L.M. 


song sets 


NICOLAI: The Merry Wives of Win- 
sor—Excerpts (sung in German); Mar- 
tina Wulf (soprano), Friederich Eugen 
Engels (tenor), with Chorus and Or- 
chestra of the German Opera House, 
Berlin, conducted by Johannes Schueler. 
Capitol-Telefunken disc 89-80038, price 


$1.25 


HERE IS a wealth of melodic fresh-_ 


ness in these excerpts and though we 
may not know anything about their rela- 
tion to the score, this record can be en- 
joyed for the pleasant singing of the so- 
prano and her partner. Years ago, there 
was an abridged version of Nicolai’s now 
sadly neglected “Merry Wives” issued by 
Polydor. Those who know this set need 
no telling of Nicolai’s élan, humor and 
charm. <A recording like this can only 
supply a meagre sampling of his score, 
but it is nonetheless welcome despite its 


brevity. The recording is excellent. —J.N. 
VERDI: Don Carlos—Posas Tod and I 
Vespri Siciliani — In Glanz und Pracht 


regier’ ich hier; Heinrich Schlusnus (ba- 
ritone) with Berlin State Opera Or- 
chestra conducted by Arthur Rother. 
Deutsche Grammophone disc 68119, 


ine $96 
price $2.50. 


H EINRICH SCHLUSNUS, well-known 
to record collectors for his excellent 
performances of much of the German lied- 
er repertory, shows on this disc what he 
could do with two operatic arias by Verdi 
at the age of 55. 

Though hampered by German texts that 
are often not geared properly with the 
music, Schlusnus manages with excellent 
vocalism and cogent dramatic style to give 
a good account of both selections. His per- 
formance of the seldom-heard “In braccio 
alle dovizie’ from “I Vespri Siciliani” is 
particularly noteworthy. 

Rodrigo’s Death Scene from “Don Car- 
los” comes off less successfully. To 
fit the scene onto one record side, some- 
one cut a large chunk of music between 
the first part of “Per me giunto” and the 
beginning of “O Carlo, ascolta.” In ad- 
dition, Schlusnus does not handle the le- 
gato passages in “Per me giunto” as 
smoothly as one (who knows the acous- 
tical de Luca recording of this 
would wish. 


scene) 


The accompaniments, the 
and the 


recordings, 
surtaces are all satisfactory. 


ee 5 


WEBER: Der Freischuetz — Abridged 
Version (arr. H. Maeder); Willi Dom- 
graf-Fassbaender (Ottokar), Maria Muel- 
ler (Agatha), Carla Spletter (Aenn- 
chen), Georg Hann (Kaspar), August 
Seider (Max), Josef Greidl (Hermit), 
Reinhold Doerr (Killian), Felix Flei- 
scher (Samiel), Chorus and Orchestra 
of the Berlin State Opera, Robert Heger, 
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conductor. Deutsche Grammophon set 
DGS-6, 7 discs, price $21.00. 


WENTY YEARS ago Polydor, or 

Deutsche Grammophon, issued a less 
well-planned condensation than this af 
Weber’s “Freischuetz. The former had 
eight sides while this boasts 15. Both ver- 
sion were devised by H. Maeder. Some 
of the soloist here are better chosen, not- 
ably Maria Mueller, Carla Spletter and 
Georg Hann. 


As Max, Seider is with his tonal thick- 
ness no improvement on his predecessor 
(Fritz Soot) and he is a far less careful 
musician. Mueller is, however, at her 
best as Agatha, and her singing of the 
from <Act II ranks 
among the best recordings of this scene. 
Undoubtedly, in deference to her stature 
as an artist, this scene was uncut. Hann 
is a most imposing Kaspar, and Spletter 
is a charming Aennchen. The balance oi 
the cast is competent though not always 
vocally distinguished. The chorus sings 
well and the orchestral playing under the 
knowing direction of Robert Heger (who 
will be recalled for his fine work in Vic- 
tor’s “Rosenkavalier” set) is excellent. 


recitative and aria 


As no booklet is included with this set, 
the listener will do well to buy a libretto 
which he can easily mark to guide him in 
the arrangement of the score. Most ot 
the important arias are included though 
many are cut. However, the abridgement 
has been handled in a plausible and effec- 
tive manner. The telling, romantic melo- 
drama of the Wollf’s Glen scene and the 
finale in the woods is achieved with real- 
istic brilliance. This, of course, is attri- 
butable in no small part to a superb rec- 
ording which has a depth of perspective 
and a clarity of parts that makes it one 
of the most vivid operatic recordings ex- 
tant. 

It should be noted that this production 
was made in Germany in 1943 by the 
Siemens concern, whose recordings were 
accomplished with aid of an advanced 
technique for this time. Rumors after the 
war led us to believe that the original 
masters of Siemens had been destroyed 
and plans to dub the set in this country 
by a private party were realized in part. 
The operatic enthusiast can only be grate- 
ful that the original has turned up, for it 
is far superior to that dubbing. 

Some readers may recall the Metropoli- 
tan revival of “Der Freischuetz” in 1923 
with its distinguished performances of 
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Agatha and Kaspar by Rethberg and 
Boehnen. Bodansky, the conductor, for 


that production devised musical recita- 


tives to replace the spoken words. This 
was, in my _ estimation, a most laud- 
able precedure, one which removed 


Weber’s score from the realm of enlarged 
“Singspiel” to true grand opera. It is 
unfortunate that public interest in that re- 
vival was not greater; for had it been, the 
Germans might have seen fit to alter the 
opera’s traditional manner of performance 
by using Bodansky’s recitatives. 

“Der Freischuetz,” a thoroughly Ger- 
man opera that challenged the Italian in- 
fluences predominant in operatic writing 
during Weber’s times, is rightfully regard- 
ed as one of “the most significant works 
in the history of German opera.” 

The music of ‘“Freischuetz” truly mir- 
rors the emotions of its characters. If 
some of the spoken dialogue seems stilted, 
it is because few singers handle speech 
in the manner of the accomplished actor. 
Familiarity with the meaning of the text, 
however, will overcome any adverse feel 
In the annals of recorded opera this 
set rates a high place, and no true opera 
enthusiast will wish to pass it up. 

—P.H.R. 


ings. 


WEBER: Der Freischuetz—Romanze and 
Aria of Aennchen: Einst traeumte 
Truebe Augen; Hilde Gueden, soprano; 
with the Berlin State Opera Orchestra. 
Deutsche Grammophone disc 68066, 
price $2.50. 


=m INCE Hilde Guerden is known to me 
only through recordings of less seri- 
ous music, I was surprised to find her 
singing this selection from Weber’s fine 
romantic opera, “Der Freischuetz.” 
Though her voice is naturally fresh and 
appealing, it does not appear to be suffici- 
ently trained to allow her to negotiate 
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florid passages smoothly. And, inadequate 
breath support and poor focusing of the 
voice in singing high and loud causes 
Miss Gueden to release, with a deal of 
palpable effort, some pale-sounding top 
tones. 


Her dramatic perception is, on the other 
hand, much in evidence, and her diction 
is entirely satisfactory. She is well-ac- 
companied in this recording by the or- 
chestra under an unnamed conductor, and 
the violin obbligato performed by Fritz 
Steiner is quite acceptable. 


The recording is superb, and the sur- 
faces quiet except for some crackles on 
the last inch of the “Romanze” side of 
the record. —C.J.L. 


WEBER: Der Freischuetz — Wie nahte 
mir der Schlummer, and Und ob die 
Wolke verhuelle; Tiana Lemnitz (so- 
prano) with Berlin State Opera Orches- 
tra. Deutsche Grammophone disc 15081, 


price $2 50 


WAGNER: Lohengrin — Ejinsam in true- 
ben Tagen, and Euch Lueften, die mein 
Klagen; Tiana Lemnitz with Berlin 
State Opera Orchestra. Deutsche Gram- 


mophone dis« 


| IKE old wine, these recordings have 
a mellowness that is especially ap- 
pealing. Lemnitz made these in 1935 when 


35081, price $2.50 


her voice was at its best. Her singing 
of the opening section of Agatha’s Prayer, 
“*Leise, Leise,” and the aria from Act 3 
is accomplished with rare poise, beauty 
of tone and feeling. Though it has always 
been a source of regret that she did not 
make the latter section of the Prayer, 
there are those who say she sang the more 
rapid passages of the second part with 
less success than the 
opening portion. 


quiet, expressive 


It is in “Und ob die Wolke sie verhuelle” 
that the soprano remains unexcelled on 
records. Her exquisitely floated tones and 
her pianissimo are an unalloyed delight 
to the ear. 


Lemnitz’s style was eminently suited to 
the role of Elsa. Her poise and dulcet 
tones convey the true temperament of the 
character. Though one may own a half 
dozen recordings of these arias, there is 
just reason for including this disc in one’s 
library. 30th it and the ‘“Freischuetz” 
record are treasurable mementoes of a 
great artist in her prime. —P.H.R. 
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In The 


Popular Vein 





Enzo Archetti 


Barber Shop Harmony; The Sportsmen 


Quartet. Capitol Album CC-137, 3-10” 
discs. 
@ The Sportsmen revive memories of old 
times — their style is smooth, mellow and 


sentimental. There’s “Down By the Old 
Mill Stream,” “Meet Me Tonight In 
Dreamland,” “When You Wore A Tulip,” 
and others equally well known. Recording 
is excellent. 


Piano Party; Eddy Duchin, piano solos, 
with rhythm accompaniment. Columbia 
Album C-180, 4-10” discs. 

@ In much the same vein as above, 

Duchin applies his special brand of mel- 

low piano playing to eight oldies with 

every intention of inciting sentimental 
group singing. His selectioins are well 
chosen, and their presentation is good. 

\ desirable party album to get the folks 

singing. Fine recording. 


Homework: Dinah Shore; “You Can Have 
Him”; Dinah Shore and Doris Day; 
with orch. directed by Hugo Winter- 
halter. Columbia 38514. “Let's Take An 
Old-Fashioned Walk;” Frank Sinatra 
and Doris Day, with The Ken Lane 
Singers; “Just One Way To Say I Love 
You”; Frank Sinatra; with Orch. direct- 
ted by Axel Stordahl. Columbia 38513. 
“Let’s Take An Old-Fashioned Walk”; 
Perry Como, with Chorus; “Just One 
Way To Say I Love You”; Perry Como; 
with Mitchell Ayres and his Orch. Vic- 
tor 20-3469. “If You Could Only Learn 
To Love Me”; Bill Lawrence, with 
Chorus and Orch.; Victor 20-3470. “Lit- 
tle Fish In A Big Pond”; Dinah Shore 
and Buddy Clark, “Paris Wakes Up and 
Smiles”; Buddy Clark; with Orch. di- 
rected by Hugo Winterhalter. Columbia 
38515. 

@ The latest Broadway musicale, chal- 

lenging the popularity of “South Pacific” 

and “Kiss me, Kate,” is Irving Berlin’s 

“Miss Liberty.” All the above listed num- 

bers except “If You Could Only Learn To 

Love Me” are from this new show. 
Comparisons are inevitable. On the 

evidence of these discs, the show is replete 

with typical Berlin melody, and a couple 
of numbers will surely become top hits 
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very soon. But one looks in vain for a 
“Some Enchanted Evening’ or “Why 
Can't You Behave.” “Just One Way” 
comes close, but it doesn’t quite his the 
mark. “Let’s Take An Old-Fashioned 
Walk” is a first-rate jaunty number. The 
Sinatra--Day version, is good. Of the 
others, all those with Dinah Shore are 
outstanding. 

A good sampling of the show — one 
which even recordings of the original cast 
may find hard to beat. 


Hollywood Square Dance and Dreaming 
Away; Dick Jurgens and His Orchestra. 
Columbia 38510. 

@ Someone who could do something 

about it has been reading this column. 

Some months ago, we deplored the fact 

that most popular numbers were labeled 

indiscriminately as “Fox Trot” without 
regard for tempo or danceability. Here for 
the first time, we have Hollywood Square 

Dance as “Fox-trot (Bright Tempo)” and 

“Dreaming Away” as “Fox-Trot (Bal- 

lad).”” At last, at least one recording com- 

pany is on the right track. A round of 
applause is in order. The square dance is 

a sprightly number which should become 

very popular because it souns like the 

real thing. The other is a bit on the wishy- 
washy side. 


Ecuador and Journey To Brazil; Stan 

Kenton and His Orch. Capitol 57-631. 
@ While neither number is as “progres- 
sive’ as some of Kenton’s “Artistry” com- 
positions, both are highly original treat- 
ments of themes in rhumba and samba 
tempo. These are super-distilled com- 
positions, strictly for listening, not for 
dancing. Both contain splendid solo work, 
especially by Vido Musso and Kal Wind- 
ing in “Ecuador.” A stunning feature of 
“Journey” is a wholly unexpected mellow 
and romantic guitar solo by Laurindo Al- 
meida which must be heard to be believed. 

Stimulating restless music — splendidly 
recorded. Incidentally, this may be the fore- 
runner of another series of Stan Kenton 
discs. It has been announced that he is 
returning from his recent “retirement” (he 
has changed his mind about becoming a 
doctor) to form a new orchestra to play 
so-called concert jazz. 


Be-bop Spoken Here and Gloomy Sunday; 
Charlie Barnet and His Orch. Capitol 
57-640. Be-bop Spoken Here and Put 
Something In the Pot, Boy; Les Brown 
and His Orch. Columbia 38499. 
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@ From past remarks, it no doubt has 
been gathered that behop is not highly 
regarded by this column. 3ut when it 
can kid itself as it does in “Be-bop Spoken 
Here,” it is acceptable. Charlies Barnet 
does the better job. Both flipovers are of 
a different calibre. ““Gloomy Sunday” is, 
of course, the “Suicide Song” which 
emanated from Roumania some years ago 
and caused such a furor. It sounds absurd 
today. Les Brown’s alternate is based on 
the quip used in Bob Hope’s radio show. 
Not very original, but entertaining. 


Where Are You Now That I Need You 
and I Wake Up In the Morning Feeling 
Fine; Betty Hutton, with Orch. con- 
ducted by Joe Lilley. Capitol 57-620. 

@ Both are Frank Loesser songs for the 

picture “Red, Hot and Blue.” They bear 

his trade mark, and “I Wake Up” will 
surely become a hit. Betty Hutton is 
disappointing in both. She sounds tired. 


The Darktown Strutters’ Ball and Veloa; 
Ray Anthony and His Orch. Capitol 
57-622. 

@ There have been better arrangements 
and recordings of the “Ball.” Some good 
tromboning here. “Veloa’ has interesting 
words and melody, which are well pointed 
up by vocalists Kenny Trimble, Pat Bald- 
win, and The Skyliners. 

Land O’Lakes Sweetheart — Waltz and 
Milwaukee Polka; Lawrence Duchow 
and His Red Raven Orch. Victor 20- 
3474. Polka Dots and Polka Dreams and 
Tzigane Polka; Ernie Benedict and His 
Polkateers. Victor 20-3462. 

@ In spite of the fact that the first two 

sound like Chamber of Commerce inspira- 
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tions, they are likeable, danceable music. 
The second disc is equally foot-tickling. 
Sicilian Tarantella and You Told A Lie; 


Larry Clinton and His Orch. Victor 
20-3461. 


@ The tarantella may be authentic but it 


is not played with enough energy. The 
reverse is based on a riff which sounds 
like “Shortnin’ Bread.” It has good 


bounce. 


Ting-a-ling and Everybody Kiss the Bride; 
The Three Suns. Vocals by the Sun 
Spots. Victor 20-3460. Ting-a-ling and 
Lover’s Gold; Gordon MacRae, with 
Paul Weston and His Orch. Capitol 
57-628. Lover’s Goold and Till My Ship 
Comes In; Dinah Shore, with Orch. di- 
rected by Harry Zimmerman. Columbia 
38509. Lover’s Gold There’s Yes! 
Yes! In Your Eyes; Larry Green and 
His Orch. Vocals by Ray Dorey and 
Chorus. Victor 20-3464. Lover’s Gold 
and In A Shady Nook By A Babbling 
Brook; The with vocals by 


The 20-3503. 


and 


Three Suns, 
Victor 


Sun Spots 


@ Both ‘“Ting-a-ling” and “Lover’s Gold” 
are numbers ‘destined to hit the top of the 
Hit Parade they are so much like 
others that made the Styles, and 
“Ting-a-ling” is 
the German style “Lover’s 
Gold” is a tzi closely re- 


because 
grade. 
popularity, run in cycles 
a waltz in 
cane-ish piece 
sembling “*Golden Ear 


ings’ with the same 

underlying Gypsy mood Neither is very 
original, either in composition or treat- 
ment, but both are momentarily diverting. 
Of these versions, the Three Suns’ and 
Dinah Shore’s stand out. None of the 


flipovers is anything to get excited about 
except “There’s Yes! Yes!,” which is an 
oldie brightened up with some modern 
orchestral burnishing. 


The Turtle Song and I'm A Little Cuckoo; 
The Fontane Sisters and The Page 
Cavanough Trio. Victor 20-3463. 


@ Comedy with rhythm. 


Oo-bla-dee and Bedlam; Benny Goodman 
and His Sextet (Benny Goodman, cla- 
rinet; Buddy Greco, piano; Clyde Lom- 
bardi, bass; Wardell Gray, tenor sax; 
Doug Mettome; trumpet, Francis Beech- 
er, guitar; Sonny Igoe, drums.) Capitol 
57-621. 


Good fun. 


Barney Google and Smoke Gets In Your 
Eyes; Charlie Ventura and His Bop For 
the People. Victor 20-3467. 














like these, 
The Good- 


@ When played by experts 
behop is almost acceptable. 
man is especially slick. Note that the label 
says: “and his Sextet.” Incidentally, the 
record bears out what was said before in 
this column: Buddy Greco should keep 
his mouth shut and his hands on the piano. 
That’s where his talent lies. Ventura has 
done better but he is interestingly ener- 
here, and not without a sense of 
humor. In both cases, the recording is 
first rate. 


getic 
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been recorded. Lili Kraus is the 
performer in this sparkling effusion (Par- 


fore 


lophone R20506/7), a perfect choice tor 
the task. Her sound musicianship and 
exemplary technique have been faithfully 


captured. Another first-rate piano disc¢ is 
Poulenc’s “Napoli Suite,” played by Artur 
Rubinstein (HMV DB6614). 

While we are on the subject of Poulenc, 
a word about his song cycle, “Tel Jour, 
elle Nuit.” The inevitable team _ of 
Bernac and Poulenc are involved (HMV 
DB6383/4) in these excellent songs. I 
must admit, however, that the exaggerat- 
ed, super-sophisticated 'style of ‘Bernac, 
with which he attempts to disguise his de- 
ficient vocal equipment, can become quite 
sickening. Compare his version of the 
fine Roussel song, “Le jardin mouillé” 
(Victor disc 2011, withdrawn), made be- 
fore the war, to realize how much his 
mannerism have developped. 

Recommended vocal singles include 
Kontchak’s Aria from “Prince Igor” sung 
by the Bulgarian basso Raphael Arie in 


Russian (English Decca K1965, Gerard 
Souzay’s sensitive “Fetes Galantes, ‘Set 
II” (Decca K2171),, Tito Gobbi’s “Zaza, 


piccola zingara” and “‘Buona Zaza’ from 
Leoncavallo’s “Zaza” (Italian HMV DA 
5429), and Margherita Garosio’s “Qui la 
from Bellini’s “I Puritani.” Keep 
a good lookout for records by Arie; he is 
a comer. Gobbi’s “Zaza” is smoother and 
more on pitch than Antenore Reali’s re- 
cent disc (Cetra BB25130). Carosio makes 
the most of Elvira’s mad scene, though 
the piece sounds more like a cavatina of 
unrequited love. 


voce” 


—A.W.P. 
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Some Leading Dealers Across the Country 


"New York City 


HARRY BERLINER MUSIC SHOP 
154 - 4th Ave. at 14th St. 


Chicago, Illinois 


LYON & HEALY 
Wabash and Jackson 





MORTIMER H. FOGEL 
92 Liberty Street 


HAYNES - GRIFFIN 
391 Madison Ave. at 49th St. 
LIBERTY MUSIC SHOPS 
450 Madison Ave., at 50th St. 








N. Y. BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
1166 Sixth Avenue 


Brooklyn 25 Flatbush Ave. 





RABSON’'S RECORD SHOP 
Il! West 52nd Street 
G. SCHIRMER, INC. 
3 East 43rd Street 








STEINWAY & SONS 
109 West 57th Street 





HARRY SULTAN'S RECORD SHOP 
26 East 23rd Street 





Tucson, Arizona 


GRABE ELECTRIC CO. 
26 East Congress 





Berkeley, Calif. 
ART MUSIC COMPANY 
2400 Telegraph Ave. 


Los Angeles, California 
BIRKEL-RICHARDSON CO. 
730 West 7th Street 
GATEWAY TO MUSIC 
3089 Wilshire Boulevard 





San Francisco, California 


CALIFORNIA MUSIC HOUSE 
1560 California Street 





~ SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. 
Kearney and Suter Street 





ew Haven, Conn. 


DAVID DEAN SMITH 
Elm Street at Broadway 





Washington, D. C. 


THE RECORD LOFT 
814 - 17th St., N.W. 





Indianapolis, Indiana 


L. S. AYRES & CO. 
1-15 Washington Street 





Baltimore, Maryland 


THE G. FRED KRANZ MUSIC CO. 
327 North Charles Street 





Boston, Massachusetts 


MOSHER MUSIC CO., Inc. 
181 Tremont Street 





Minneapolis, Minnesota 


SCHMITT MUSIC CENTER 
86-88 South |0th Street 





St. Louis, Missouri 


AEOLIAN COMPANY OF MISSOURI 
1004 Olive Street 





Rochester, New York 
THE RECORD SHOP 
McCurdy & Co., Inc. 
Main at Elm, 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
THE WILLIS MUSIC CO. 
124 East 4th Street 


Cleveland, Ohio 
G. SCHIRMER MUSIC CO. 
43-45 The Arcade 











Portland, Oregon 
THE RECORD SHOP 
808 S. W. Alder, at Park 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
WALNUT MUSIC SHOP 
1118 Walnut Street 


H. ROYER SMITH CO. 
10th and Walnut Streets 











Milwaukee 2, Whnesatia 
HELEN GUNNIS MUSIC SHOP 
765 North Broadway 


Charleston, W. Va. 


GALPERIN MUSIC CO. 
17 Capitol Street 








Toronto, Canada 


PROMENADE MUSIC CENTRE 
83 Bloor St., West 


DEUTSCHE GRAMMOPHON 


RECORDINGS IMPORTED FROM GERMANY 
BY LONDON GRAMOPHONE CORPORATION 


Release No. 2 — Now Availcble 


BACH, j. C.: Sinfonie in B flat major; Walther Gmeindl & Orchestra of 
the State, Berlin. Album DGS-7, price $6.00 

BRUCKNER: Symphony No. 8 in C minor; Eugen Jochum & Hamburg 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Album DGS-17, price $28.50. 

CANNABICH: Sinfonie in B major; Walther Gmeindl & Orchestra of the 
State, Berlin. Album DGS-8, price $8.50. 

CHERUBINI: Symphony in D major; Paul Schmitz & Leipsig Gewandhau 
Chamber Orchestra. Album DGS-9, price $11.00. 

VON EINEM: Concerto for Orchestra; Karl Elmendorff & Saxonian State 
Orchestra. Album DGS-10, price $8.50. 

HAYDN: Symphony No. 90 in C major; Paul Schmitz & Leipsig 
Gewandhaus Chamber Orchesta. Album DGS-11, price $8.50. 


KODALY: Dances from Galanta; Victor de Sabata & Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Album DGS-12, price $6.00. 


LISZT: Tasso — Symphonic Poem No. 2; l’aul Van Kempen & Ber- 
lin State Opera Orcrestra. Album DGS--13, price $8.50. 
LISZT: Mazeppz — Symphonic Poem No. 6; Paul Van Kempen & 
Berlin State Opera Orchestra. Album DGS-14, price $6.00. 
MOZART, L.: Divertimento Militare sine Sinfonia; Walther Gmeind!l & 
Berlin State Orchestra. Album DGS-15, price $8.50. 
RAVEL: Piano Concerto; Monique Haas & NWDR Orchestra, Hans 
Schmidt-Isserstedt, conductor. Album DGS-17, price $28.50. 


ALSO 12 SINGLE RECORDS ($2.50 each) including: Alessandro Stradella — 
Overture (Flotow) (disc HM-57148); Anacreon — Overture (Cherubini) (disc 
LM-67514); Arias from Entfuehrung aus dem Serail & Eugen Onegin, Walther 
Ludwig (tenor) (disc LM-68295); Arias from Dalibor (Smetana), Franz Voelker 
(tenor) (disc LM-6760; Three discs by Heinrich Schlusnus (baritone) — Arias 
from Trompeter von Sackingen & Hans Heiling (LM-67191), four Richard 
Strauss Leider — Traum durch die Daemmerung & Liebeshymnus (LM-68131), 
Winterweihe & Morgen (LM-68242); Arias from Der Fliegende Hollaender & 
Lohengrin, Georg Hann (bass) disc LM-67942; Overture to Die Fledermaus, 
von Karajan & Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra (disc LM-68043). 


See complete list at your Dealer. If unobtainable through your dealer, send your 
order with remittance to The London Gramophone Corp., 16 West 22nd St., 
New York, 10, N. Y. (All prices quoted are suggested list prices and are ex- 
clusive of all Federal and Local State Taxes.) 














